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Comell Nutritiénist Milks a Guinea Pig 





Best tire value starts INSIDE...with 


B.E Goodrich 


“RY T H i RI D E ¥ GIVES YOU MORE SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 


GENE AUTRY 


America’s Number One Cowboy says: 


“LOOK INSIDE FOR INSIDE PROOF” 


“In stunt riding, top performance depends on horses 
and riders working in rythm”, says Gene. “And inside 
this BFG tire, | saw proof that top tire performance 


depends on rythm, too.” 


See for yourself on the inside surface of a BFG Silver- 
town how cords are precision spaced with no cross- 
threads. Free to work in rythm to give you “Rythm 
Ride” —today’s big tire value—at no extra cost! 


You get convenient terms, top trade-in allowance too at 
your B. F: Goodrich retailer’s. 


] In every tire thousands of cords With no cross-threads BFG tire 

flex as you ride. But the cords cords work in rythm like 
in most tires are as out of rythm the rodeo stars above. They 
as amateur stunt riders. Cord carry impact from one to an- 
action is hampered by non-work- other, smother road shock, 
ing cross threads reduce wear, cushion bumps. 





In most tires, cross-threads 

make cords bunch and gap, 
causing weak spots, overworked 
cords. BFG cords are sealed in 
live rubber—spacing and tension 
are uniform. 





Look inside — then decide. 

*“Rythmic-flexing cords” in 
every tire for every need —a 
BFG exclusive! See your BEG 
retailer today. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


~~ 


——— 





\ Fi cese a tremendous difference between a ‘snail’ and a “quail” 


.  —and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl " Zasoline | 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ‘“‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 





ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





+ Swe 
% * a = 


Other products sold under the ‘‘Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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also available for use in your present 


furnace or boiler 
LOW PRESSURE 


COMPLETE 
HEATING UNITS 


State 


WILL BE SENT BY MAIL + NO OBLIGATION 
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UNIT 


(Only 1 to 2 Ibs. 
SEALED THRIFT 


atomizing pressure) 
with EXCLUSIVE 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


Welfare State—for Whom? 


Sometimes things are not quite 
what they seem, even though fancy 
names be used to make them more at- 
tractive. This was discovered by the 
young man who took his girl to dinner 
at a swank restaurant and, to impress 
her, ordered Pommes de terre Boulan- 
gére. He was surprised—and disap- 
pointed—to find that the dish with the 
high-sounding name was just browned 
potatoes with onion. 

Chefs are not the only ones who 
know the great value of a fancy name 
in cloaking a thing’s true identity. 
Politicians have long used the tech- 
nique—and are using it today. We 
hear much about the “Welfare State.” 
It sounds good. In fact, it sounds like 
Utopia. Everyone will be taken care of 
—by the Government. Everyone’s com- 
fort and security will be assured—by 
the Government. Free medicine. Free 
education. Free housing. Plenty of un- 
employment compensation when one 
doesn’t feel like working. 


* *% * 


Millions of people are deceived 
by such inducements. They forget that 
all these things are not free, that they 
must be paid for. Paid for by whom? 
The Government? Yes, but where is 
the Government to get the money to 
pay with? From the taxpayers, of 
course. So, actually, the people pay 
for these “benefits’—plus a big ad- 
ministrative overhead—with their own 
hard-earned money; the only differ- 
ence is that those in power do not 
believe the people are sufficiently in- 
telligent to spend their own money 
wisely; they can do it better. 

But the use of the term “Welfare 
State” is no misnomer. It is a welfare 
state. But—welfare for whom? Not 
for the taxpayers who foot the bill, 
but for the hundreds of thousands of 
bureaucrats who are thus provided 
with soft, well-paid jobs. 


* * * 


The deluded people of Eng- 
land voted for a Welfare State—only 
to learn that the welfare was meant 
for the politicians. They learned, 
through high taxes and lower living 
standards, that the “free” benefits they 
received were not really free—that 
they actually cost a lot of money— 
which they had to pay. And, in addi- 
tion, pay bureaucrats heavy fees for 
doing their buying of what they could 
just as easily have bought themselves. 

They learned, too, that nationali- 


Graham Patterson. Who will pay? 


zation of industry, another gold brick 
of socialism, doesn’t bring the Utopia 
the politicians promised. The only 
change is in employers—bureaucrats 
replace private employers. And, as 
boss, the Government can play with 
marked cards, for if there is no profit 
shown, it can easily cut wages just by 
raising taxes, thus forcing the worker 
to pay back a greater part of what he 
receives in wages. And, as boss, Gov- 
ernment can be tough; last year the 
Socialist government of England did 
not hesitate to use soldiers to break 
the strike of the dock workers. 


* * * 


There’s a good reason why the 
socialistic planners avoid the use of 
the word “socialism” and prefer in- 
stead fancy names like Welfare State, 
Fair. Deal, etc. With intelligent, ob- 
servant people everywhere, socialism 
today is in disfavor. The impracti- 
cality of such a system has been often 
and painfully demonstrated. So the 
planners give it some different and 
high-sounding name, one that seems to 
promise the people something for 
nothing. Fortunately, more and more 
voters are learning that “Welfare 
State” is socialism masquerading un- 
der a fancy name—just as Pommes de 
terre Boulangére is just plain browned 
potatoes with onion. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Tackling TB: Re your story “Why 
Not Stop TB?” (Health, May 17), hav- 
ing worked with the bacteriology of the 
tubercle bacillus it is my personal opin- 
ion that there is much to be done before 
a standard living vaccine of BCG could 
be accepted for general use. I feel that 
the statement of Dr. Anderson, USPHS 
TB expert, is very sane and to the point. 
I feel that the laboratory aspect of the 
vaccine is the weakest part. 

I do, however, agree with Dr. O’Brien 
that the ideal is to develop a preventa- 
tive and not have to wait to cure the dis- 
ease. However, since we do not have an 
immunizing agent that is acceptable to 
all of us for mass vaccination, we shall 
have to think in terms of agents that will 
have therapeutic effect upon an already 
established disease. 

The chemotherapeutic agents we have 
today are more or less bacteriostatic and 
not bactericidal. If we ever do strike an 
agent of high bactericidal quality for the 
tubercle bacillus, and not toxic for the 
host, we could go a long way in eradi- 
cating the infection in the body. 

WILLIAM STEENKEN, Jr., The Trudeau 
Laboratory, Trudeau, N.Y. 


Almost Impossible: In your article 
about the celebrity golf tournament 
(Sports, June 14) you report Ben Hogan’s 
score as 98 for 54 holes and Babe Didrik- 
son Zaharias’s as 103. I fully realize 
they’re both great golfers but I don’t be- 
lieve anyone is capable of that score 
even on a miniature course. 


Barton Currie, Clarksdale, Miss. 


e @ At two strokes per hole it would 
take 108 strokes for 54 holes. Ten less 
would mean that Hogan made no less 
than 10 holes-in-one! 

FRANKLIN McItwatn, Rushville, Ind. 


e e Hogan is one of the best, but 
isn’t this too much even for him? 
Shouldn’t it have read 27 holes instead? 

Georce McNico.i, Duluth, Minn. 


Even the redoubtable Hogan would 
have difficulty in making 54 holes of gol} 
in a mere 98 strokes. It should have been 
27 holes.—Ed. 


Evangelism by Graham: I fail to 
understand your point in treating the suc- 
cesses of evangelist Billy Graham (Re- 
ligion, June 14) as though they belonged 
in the entertainment column. You were 
obviously more interested in being witty 
than in giving an objective report. 

PATHFINDER deserves a good deal of 
eredit for its crusade against the false 
notion that salvation comes by Govern- 
ment subsidy. Why not, then, give sober 
credit to another crusader? A great re- 
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ACTIVITY 


NATURE Untiring 
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Look for _ and pep, new eagerness, keen appetite, a love of life 
and you. For your dog has just dozens of wonderful ways of thanking you 
for expert care—for nourishing EVERY INCH of him with Gaines! And 
Gaines costs less to feed than any other type of dog food! 


All this Nourishment in each pound of Gaines! 
2 As much body-building proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef—and 
“a 






as much of the B-complex vitamins thiamine and riboflavin as 
. in 4 Ibs. beef. ij P i 


a fe 


As much calcium and phosphorus for strong bones and teeth / ly t/ 4 
and as much essential niacin as in 7 quarts Grade-A milk. As! 
much fat as in 1% ounces of fresh creamery butter. 


~ aaa es 


¥ As much protective vitamin A as in 1 Ib. garden-fresh toma- 


ee toes—as much iron as in 2 Ibs. fresh liver—and as much 
<-> food energy as in 1% loaves whole-wheat bread. 


* 
Gaines.ccs. 








Americas Largest-Selling Brand 


Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. 

























What's so uncommon 
about THIS 
common carrier 





irst of all, railroads stand 
ready at any time to move anything 
movable, for anybody, anywhere — 
and to do it at charges which aver- 
age less than those of any other form 
of transportation. They do not pick 
and choose the kinds of freight they 
are willing to carry. 

The railroads perform this trans- 
portation on roadways which they 


7-Posceunon OF ZYecvioa Feausonos 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





themselves have provided and main- 
tain with their own money. And on 
those ways, as well as on their cars 
and locomotives, the railroads pay 
taxes—taxes which help support your 
schools, courts, highways and other 
government services. 

But perhaps the most uncommon 
thing about railroad transportation 
is that it offers an immediately prac- 
tical way to reduce congestion on 
our overloaded highways —for the 
more freight that is shipped by rail, 
the safer and the more economical to 
maintain will our highways be. 











ligious and spiritual awakening in Amer- 
ica will do more to save us from socialism 
(or a worse fate) than any other single 
factor. 

Denison D. Conner, Pastor, The First 


Baptist Church, Woodstown, N.J. 


Gulliver!! I was interested in your 
story “Best Buys in Vacation Travel” 
(Business, June 28) and especially in 
your reference to real estate man Harry 
Crowl of Council Bluffs, lowa, and some 
of his jaunts. 

But you only skimmed the surface. 
His plans for the future are worthy of 
mention, too. This year he'll go to South 
America and around the world. Then he'll 
“divide the world into three parts” for 
three extended tours which will include 
Afghanistan, Burma, Iran, Iceland. Also, 
he will retrace the route of the Japanese 
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invasion forces from Japan to New 
Guinea, and then, island by island, retrace 
the route of the American forces to Japan. 
This tour will even include places our 
troops by-passed, like Tobruk. 

Grorce KILLIAN, Omaha, Nebr. 


Road to Prosperity? Your editor- 
ial “Pie in the Sky” (Talking It Over, 
June 14) says more in fewer words than 
anything I ever have seen in print. It is 
the whole truth in a nutshell. If danger 
signals like this are not heeded our nation 
stands doomed. 

H. C. Jounson, Dallas, Tex. 


e @ We the people are getting tired 
of furnishing those in power with the so- 
called “pie.” .. . 

D. W. Bowman, Plymouth, Ind. 


ee You are quite right in calling 
the deceptive promises of Federal aid 
“pie in the sky.” The class most deceived, 
it seems to me, is the working class. They 
are told that the money for pensions, 
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social security and even for higher wages 
comes from the owners of big business 
and that most of our staggering tax bill is 
paid by the rich. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. When it is consid- 
ered that our national income is made up 
chiefly of the wages of our working peo- 
ple and that approximately one-fourth of 
it is taken by the Government in taxes, it 
becomes quite plain that our working 
people are the chief victims of a tax- 
hungry, free-spending Government. 


W. T. Hewetson, Freeport, II. 


e e | believe in a national economy 
based not on scarcity and starvation, but 
upon plenty and happiness. That can only 
be achieved by producing. 

Frank C. ScHeer, Hopewell 
Junction, N.Y. 


ee You invoke the wrath of the 
gods against the starry-eyed prophet who 
peeked into his crystal ball and claimed 
to see all our grandchildren basking in 
the hot sun of $12,000-a-year incomes, by 
the fabulous year 2000. If these fancy 
political packages are empty, then halle- 
lujahs and hosannas to those who expose 
this fakery. But what then? 

Granted: production, production, and 
more production. But how can anyone 


look around in any direction today and | 


fail to see that production is not, in itself, 
the solution to any American problem 
whatsoever ? 

We are today, as a people, deeply 
mired in all kinds of trouble. Some have 
been so bold as to say that our entire 
Western civilization is about to blow up, 
any day, now, in an atomic cataclysm; 
or to fall apart in a clutter of pari-mutuel 
stubs, ticker tape, red tape, pawn tickets, 
installment notes, comic books, empty 
beer cans and what-have-you. 

If this is so, or even remotely pos- 
sible, let’s forget petty politics and fac- 
tional loves and hates . . . and concen- 
trate on essentials. 


M. E. Gitmore, Alhambra, Cal. 


Suicide-Stopper: In “Awake to 
Safety” (Healfh, May 31) it is indicated 
that Dr. Gerhard Hirschfeld developed 
the electrostimulatory machine. The fact 
is the machine was constructed and 
brought forward by a very capable elec- 
trical technician, Reuben Reiter, Sc.D. 
Dr. Reiter has been working on the uni- 
directional current machines for a num- 
ber of years and has perfected a number 
of advances in techniques. The machine 
used by Dr. Hirschfeld at Lyons Veterans 
Hospital, as well as the machine which I 
and others have used in the resuscitation 
of barbiturate overdosage, was actually 
originated by Reiter. 

Your article should give some added 
impetus to the use of this method in re- 
ducing the number of suicides which 
might otherwise occur from the ingestion 
of barbiturate overdosage. 


T. R. Rosie, M.D., East Orange, N.J. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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A valuable 


package 
for you 


Sometimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that prov ides you 
with good telephone service at low 
cost. 


That, of course, is its most im- 
portant job. 

But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 
as telephone service. 

The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. ‘The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many other lines. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





So do the large purchases of Bell 
Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Western 
Electric, the manufacturing and 
purchasing unit of the Bell System, 
alone bought from 23,000 concerns 
in 2500 cities and towns last year. 

These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 

Need for Adequate Rates—The 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

Only through adequate rates and 
earnings can Bell Telephone Com- 
panies meet the increased cost of fur- 
nishing the service and attract the 
new capital needed to improve it. 














Go 


Quotes 





It is a matter of colossal and tragic 
irony that man with all his genius has 
never learned how to live with himself, 
has not mastered the art of human rela- 


tions.—Dr. Ralph Bunche, director, U.N. 
a ¥ on e ’ ] ~ Dept. of Trusteeships. 


Dispel forever the idea that busi- 
ness—both big and small—is a many- 
headed monster which must be chained 
for the protection of humanity.—Percy 
Hodgson, president, Rotary International. 
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No single religion can claim, in 
terms of the behavior of its adherents 

| in this world, at least, any monopoly of 
| virtue-—Dr. James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University. 


Competitive armament is not a 
way to prevent war.—Dr. Albert Einstein. 


I have been disappointed chiefly 
because of the low standard of morals 
among so many students.—Amy Imlach, 
British exchange teacher, to the Chicago 


Board of Education. 


| Never for a moment do we con- 
cede that the Soviet Communists will 
hold permanently their unwilling cap- 
tives. No iron curtain can indefinitely 
block off the attracting force of what you 
do if you persist in the way you have been 
going.—John Foster Dulles, to the Na- 
tional Assembly of South Korea. 


Anyone who thinks my wife, Dixie, 
and I are separating is in a rut.—Bing 
Crosby. 


We, as Daughters of the American 
Revolution, are sometimes charged with 
being too patriotic. I like that kind of 


Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Don’t be tardy due to tire trouble! Get 
there on time—on safe, worry-free Kellys. 


The Kelly-Springfield name on the side- 
wall of a tire tells you that you’re getting 
the utmost in driving safety, comfort and 
economy. That’s the logical outgrowth of 
56 years of superior tire-building. 


In today’s longer-mileage Kelly you'll find 
the newest improvements in materials and 
design... the finest quality throughout. 


Drop in and “talk swap” with your near- 
by Kelly Dealer! You'll get full credit for 
all the unused miles left in your present tires. 
Best of all, you'll get thousands of extra 
miles of worry-free travel. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 


Wide World 
Mrs. Patton. The jibes were welcome. 
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criticism.—Mrs. James B. Patton, presi- 
dent general, DAR. 


The big job before this country and 
the other nations of the world today is 
to try to establish world peace.—Sen. 
Millard Tydings (D.-Md.), advocating 
across-the-table contacts with Russia. 


American children are much less 
afraid of adults than in Europe. Also, the 
relation between teacher and student is 
much freer and is a relation without fear. 
—Dr. Alois Nentwich, Vienna Board of 
Education. 


I have small patience with those 
who think it should be ‘the let’s-drop-a- 
bomb - on - Moscow - and - get - it - over- 
with’ school of thought.—Paul G. Hoff- 
man, ECA chief. 


The cost of the cold war against 
communism exceeds the daily cost of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and World War I combined.—Rep. Clar- 


ence Cannon (D.-Mo.). 


There is still the danger of an in- 
cident provoking a hot war—but we 
won't scare. There is still too much of the 
pioneer in all of us for that. Our great- 
grandfathers, their wives and children 
lived too close to danger. Our frontiers 
would not have been opened if we were 
not accustomed to living dangerously.— 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, executive vice 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


My house is on top of a mountain, 
one of the highest points in New Jersey 
. .. perfect for television reception. , . . 
—Allen B. Du Mont, television pioneer. 


I am not an alarmist. I don’t run 
around crying “wolf.” I never see bogeys 
under the bed—and seldom see them on 
a golf course, these days. But I am grave- 
ly and sincerely disturbed by what I 
have seen in Washington.—Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, U.S. Steel Corp. 





Wide World 


Mr. Fairless. The view was alarming. 
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For more fun get a personal 

— for more performance 

get a Philco 631. 

AC-DC or battery operated. 
$34.95* less batteries. 
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in beauty, in power... 


NO OTHER “PERSONAL 
CAN MATCH | 


For you from Philco — an entirely new kind of 
Personal Radio—with the amazing MAGNECOR 
aerial permanently contained in the cabinet. 


On the beach—on your bedside table—in your auto 
or tucked away in your suitcase—no radio is more at 
home in more places than this beautiful little Philco. 


Little? To be sure! Handy and compact, too. But 
with a rich, full-throated “‘voice’” you expect only 
in radios far larger. 


And it has the amazing Magnecor too! .. . The new 
kind of aerial that stays out of sight ‘nside the cabinet. 
No unhandy, unsightly lids, loops or rods to raise. 


See this newest and finest of personal radios at your 
Philco dealer’s. Hear it—compare it—you'll agree— 
here’s the finest performing 3-way ‘‘personal”’ 
ever built! 





*Prices slightly higher in South and West 


NO rods to extend 


PHILCO 











CHOICE OF 6 
BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


MAROON TEAL GREEN 


CINNABAR RED 5, 
A 


CARIBBEAN BLUE B=: : 
SPANISH SAND NILE GREEN 3 
4 
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The page youre looking at now... 


Yes, that’s paper pulp you see, above, 
running through the “washer” in a modern paper 
mill. And in its long journey from wood pulp to 
printing press, paper depends heavily on COAL. 
In fact, there’s an old saying that “It takes a pound 
of coal to make a pound of paper.” 

Americans use a tremendous amount of paper 
in their daily lives . . . more than 330 pounds per 
year for every man, woman and child. And nearly 
three-fourths of all the heat and power used in 
papermaking comes from coal! 

To meet the needs of the pulp and paper mills 
for low-cost heat and power, the coal industry pro- 
vides a dependable supply of specified grades of 
coal. It is doing the same for other customers— 
railroads, steel, public utilities, cement, chemicals, 
food packers—and the coal dealers who serve mil- 
lions of homes, farms and stores. 

America’s progressive coal operators are ever 
on the alert to provide better and better products 
for ever greater utilization. And to that end they 


Photo Courtesy of Oxford Paper Company 


are investing huge sums in research, in mining 
equipment, and in preparation plants that not only 
keep coal competitive with other fuels but which 
also enable it often to surpass them! 

And that’s a fine thing for America’s future, 
when you realize that coal is the nation’s most 
abundant fuel resource . . . the one fuel whose 


reserves are almost limitless.* 


@ To continue to serve the nation’s industrial and 
domestic needs for fuel, and to play its vital part 
in our national defense requirements, the coal 
industry seeks only the opportunities provided by 
fair and free competition. 


* Ninety-five per cent of our total known reserves of fuel energy is 
represented in coal deposits. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MEN OVER 25 


WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 


AVUIVETITUSIIM ews macazine 


(Title registered U. 8. Patent Office) 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
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The Cover. The girl in the pic- 
ture, 25-year-old graduate researcher 
Marianne Moore, of Indianapolis, 
milks 10 guinea pigs a day at the Cor- 
nell School of Nutrition. To find out 
how guinea pig milk helps advance 
the almost unexplored science of hu- 
man nutrition, read news editor Robert 
Conly’s What Are You Eating?, which 
starts on page 30. 
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Next Issue. Whither drifting is 
our Government and what that means 
to each of us is one of the keenest 
topics of the times. A little book, pub- 
lished last year, analyzing the subject 
has had remarkable impact on many 
thinking Americans. To learn about 
the beckoning path and John T. 
Flynn, the man who warns against it, 
read The Road Ahead, in the July 26 


issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We f{a- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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GROOM IT WITH 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt- -trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ‘ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


Like to try Krem!? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Kreml application. 





IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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Like these pups? We'll be happy 
to send you a reproduction in full 
color, suitable for framing. Write 
to The Texas Company, Dept. E, 
135 E.42d St., New York17,N.Y. 






TEXACO 


FIRE-CHIEF 


It’s the liveliest Fire-Chief ever. It’s stepped-up for pepped-up onsen 


power for split-second starts, for flashing getaways, 
for soaring climbs. Smooth on the purse, too, because it’s 
regular priced. Pull up and fill up at your Texaco Dealers... 
the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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the Korean emergency. Former aides Clark M. Clifford and Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman are lending a hand on major policy matters and speech 
writing, and former Postmaster General Frank C. Walker is advising on 
domestic political affairs. 


goat on whom to lay the major blame for whatever criticism might be 
forthcoming for the Administration's being surprised by the Korean 
Communists’ attack. 


told the Senate Appropriations Committee at an executive session that 
they had had "no warning" that the sneak attack was forthcoming—and 
that the man who was responsible for keeping them informed, and failed 
to do so, was Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


plete surprise" to them, and they added to their criticism of Hillen- 
koetter by insisting that he was solely responsible for the fact that 
the Administration was caught napping by the rioting that interrupted 
an inter-American conference at Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. 


time being any decision on continuing U.S. diplomatic representation 
at Vatican City. 


the White House, with desk, phone and secretary, and the three top 
attachés on the Vatican embassy staff are returning to the States. 


WHAT TAYLOR'S NEW JOB WILL BE is still uncertain. However, best guess among 
White House observers now is that he will serve for a while as an as- 
sistant to new super-Secretary W. Averell Harriman, who will move in 


next week as the President's ace trouble shooter on foreign policy. 


FROM THE SECRETARY DOWN, joy permeates the State Department over the fact that 
the Korean outbreak has taken the Congressional heat off the Depart- 
ment for allegedly harboring pro-—Communists on its personnel rolls. 
State officials are now confident that even if the emergency should be 
cleared up suddenly, the investigation begun by Wisconsin's Sen. Jos- 
eph R. McCarthy (R.) will never enjoy its pre-Korea vitality. 


points, should the Communist-inspired attacks break out elsewhere; 
Yugoslavia and Iran. They feel fairly sure that the USSR would neith- 
er risk a new attack on Greece, nor instigate another revolt in Ber- 
lin, or in Austria. 


his high optimism over the nation's industrial ability to fight a war 
if it should come tomorrow. 

STEEL, RAILROADS, COMMUNICATIONS, COAL AND UTILITY INDUSTRIES are in the best 
possible shape for a war economy. Steel and the railroads could shift 
to war work almost overnight. Labor-management peace in the coal, 
communications, auto and utility industries, the absence of which 
would be the only deterrent to all-out production, is almost certain 
to continue for at least three more years. 
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4 OUGHT 70 GET 
SOME LOW-PRESSURE 
TIRES FOR MY CAR. 
WHICH KINO 
SHOULD 1 BUY ? 










BETTER TAKE A TIP 


FROM CAR MAKERS. 
THE NEW CARS HAVE 
MORE GOODYEAR 
SUPER-CUSHIONS THAN 
ANY OTHER KIND. 


Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 

MORE MILEAGE! 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—-THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 
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AND THE PUBLIC 
BUYS MORE GOODYEAR 
SUPER- CUSHIONS THAN 

ANY OTHER LOW= 
PRESSURE TIRE. THAT 
SETTLES (7 FOR MES 





GOODFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Nation 


“Police Action” 
Far East faltering ends as Truman 


hurls U.S. forces into Korea 
in support of U.N. 


It was hot in Washington on Satur- 
day night, June 24, 1950. Up from the 
Potomac River drifted an occasional 
muggy puff of wind—barely strong 
enough to flutter a candy wrapper that 
clung to the limestone steps of the State 
Department. A Negro boy and girl sash- 
ayed through the parking lot in front of 
the building. Giggling, they skipped up 
the dark street after they spied Jimmy 
Hudgins, the lobby guard, standing by 
the bronze doors packing his pipe. 

Not in a long time had Hudgins 
known it to be so hot—or so quiet. No one 
had been in or out for nearly an hour. 
Two black limousines stood in the lot, 
nosed out toward 21st Street as if poised 
for a speedy getaway. Within the building 
only a handful of duty officers were still 
at their desks. The air conditioning 
hummed faintly. It was almost inaudi- 
ble. 

At 10 minutes to 10 Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk drove up to the 
door. A few minutes later Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip C. Jessup arrived, then 
Far Eastern affairs expert Ernest A. 
Gross—then many others. Rusk had been 
dining with friends, when, at 9:21, duty 
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Wide World 


Crisis. State Department lights burn late; a policy has failed. (SEE: “Police” ) 


officer Niles W. Bond telephoned that 
press dispatches coming into the Depart- 
ment indicated that a full-scale war had 
begun in Korea at 2 o’clock that after- 
noon, Eastern daylight time (4 a.m. Sun- 
day in Korea). This was not a border 
skirmish along the 38th parallel, the kind 
they had known of for weeks. This was 
the real thing. Rusk cabled Ambassador 
John T. Muccio in Seoul for confirmation 
of the news dispatches, then telephoned 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, who 
was at his Maryland farm, Sandy Spring, 
20 miles from town. Acheson called Pres- 
ident Truman, who was in Independence, 
Mo., on a week end visit with his family, 
and, a few minutes later, Louis A. John- 
son and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who had 
arrived in Washington at 11:10 that 
morning from Tokyo. 

The News. This was the first word 
that the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had that war had begun 
in Korea. 

Through Saturday night and early 
Sunday morning, Rusk and his staff main- 
tained a vigil in the communications di- 
vision of the decoding room. At 3 a.m. 
Gross roused United Nations Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie out of bed to answer 
the phone and grant a request for an 
emergency meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil. By noon the President was preparing 
to fly back to the capital, where he ar- 
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rived at 7:20 p.m. and was met by Ache- 
son and Johnson at the airport. They 
drove to Blair House to confer with Brad- 
ley and other military leaders until 10:30 
that night. 

Before they adjourned, the President 
had ordered Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
rush military aid to South Korea. And, 
though the air was permeated with “no 
comments” and “we-know-nothing,” one 
sensation predominated—the nation was 
fast resolving its topmost foreign affairs 
question: 

How much pushing around would 
the United States take from Soviet Rus- 
sia? 

The quandary which had plagued 
most Americans—and nearly all the rest 
of the world—since the end of World War 
II raced toward solution on Monday and 
Tuesday. As he walked from the White 
House to Blair House, shortly after 6 
o'clock Monday evening, the President 
reached a decision. U.S. planes and ships 
would help South Korea. The Seventh 
Fleet would defend Formosa, last island 
bastion of the Free Chinese. 

Council. Three and a half hours 
later, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Gen- 
erals Hoyt S. Vandenberg, J. Lawton 
Collins and Bradley, and Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace Jr. drove to the Penta- 
gon. By private elevator they went direct- 
ly to room 5A936, where even Bradley 
had to show his credentials. In that room, 
from 10.17 until a few minutes before 
midnight, the Joint Chiefs talked by 
“telecon” (four-foot screens on which 
teletype messages are flashed) with Gen. 
MacArthur in Tokyo. Detailed instruc- 
tions were given MacArthur. His detailed. 
questions were fully answered. Troops 
and naval estimates were sought and sup- 
plied. The men and the machines to im- 
plement a plan of battle for South Korea 
(a plan completed June 29, 1949, when 
the U.S. formally withdrew her forces) 
were appraised and assigned to duty. 

On Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock 
the President sent brief notes to both 
Houses of Congress reporting decisions of 
the previous night. Almost to a man, the 
House of Representatives arose to ap- 
plaud. In a more reserved, but equally 
eloquent, fashion the Senate approved by 
passing unanimously the hitherto contro- 
versial draft bill. 

Partisan bitterness and dissensions, 
whose roots lie in honest differences over 
the role of a peacetime Government, van- 
ished. The strife-ridden argument over 
who was, or who was not, a Communist in 
the Government ended by truce. Quarrels 
over America’s ability to arm Western 
Europe expired with the passage of the 
$1.2 billion military assistance bill. Out- 
spoken critics of Truman’s handling of 
foreign affairs, like Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, took the Senate floor to praise the 
President for his courage and leadership 
—and to reserve for themselves the right 
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to ask where the leadership and courage 
were before last week. 

Of One Mind. And Congress re- 
flected the mood of the people. From ev- 
erywhere came lusty cheers, voiced by 
Americans of every political creed (ex- 
cept Communist) who share one fear— 
the fear of indecision. 

From Tuesday through Saturday, one 
decisive action swiftly followed another. 
Britain added naval vessels to the defense 
of Formosa. The Senate passed the na- 
tional defense bill providing a 70-group 
Air Force. 

Whimpering like a wounded bear, 
Russia on Friday morning called the U.S. 
an “aggressor.” By 11 a.m. Truman gave 
his answer: U.S. troops would reinforce 
the retreating South Koreans; U.S. planes 
would bomb supply depots and communi- 
cation lines above the 38th parallel. 

Mature Leadership. By Saturday 
morning, the U.S. had recouped a stature 
in the world’s eyes unmatched since the 
Marshall Plan was announced on June 7, 
1947. In the interim, despite huge grants 
of aid to Western European allies, de- 
spite some successes in Berlin, Trieste, 
Italy, Greece and Iran, the nation’s cold 
war balance sheet showed far less profits 
than had Russia’s. As recently as a 
month ago, the U.S. had tried to bolster 
its waning influence in the non-Commu- 
nist world by boasting of atomic missiles 
which, alone, could contain Russia. The 
boast failed. In China and in Southeast 
Asia the American plan was dying of dry 
rot. Communism was in the ascendancy. 

In the short space of eight days, 
much of this changed. Britain, which 
never had believed that the U.S. would 
back up its pledges by fighting, was first 
amazed, then rushed to promise her sup- 
port. So it was with France, recently sus- 
picious of U.S. motives and doubting the 
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Wide World 


Decision. Johnson (left) and Acheson back up a grim President. (SEE: “Police” ) 


sincerity of America’s interest in preserv- 
ing liberty. Last week end, big and little 
free nations, now reassured, came for- 
ward with offers of aid. From Norway to 
Argentina, from Rome to Manila, the 
world had the proof it needed. 

And the U.S. needed that faith. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, meeting almost con- 
tinuously Friday and Saturday, consid- 
ered the hazards involved in stripping 
MacArthur of nearly half of four divi- 
sions and committing his incomplete fleet. 
Korea could be only bait to mousetrap 
the U.S. In a score of soft spots—in the 
Philippines, in Japan, in Yugoslavia, in 
Iran or if Germany, for example—Russia 
could stage a major push, if she wanted 
total war. 

Revival. But with spirit restored to 
Western Europe, with men like India’s 
Nehru and Pakistan’s Ali Khan lining 
with the U.S., with free men everywhere 
invigorating their struggle against slav- 
ery, one strong conviction shone like a 
beacon all over the world at the end of 
the week: Russia would be a fool to start 


World War III. 


The Suspense Breaks 
Suddenly, as if Gen. Douglas Mac- 


Arthur’s command reached into every 
corner of the land, the nation snapped 
to attention. 

Governors, mayors, sheriffs, doctors, 
lawyers and even a few thieves raised 
country above self and sought some way 
to share—vicariously—the foxholes of 
Korea. 

Reporting from Atlanta, Ga., Patu- 
FINDER correspondent Luke Greene 
summed up what seemed to be the Amer- 
ican mood of July 4, 1950: 

“On street corners and in bars, in 
trolley cars and in pews there is an air 


of quiet contentment—a warm feeling of 
gratitude that a gnawing frustration has 
finally ended. 

“Few Atlantans have altered their 
daily routines. No one seems excited. 
Talkfests and gossip are, if anything, 
more subdued. Lights burn later in 
homes; go out earlier in the restaurants 
and clubs. 

“All who had lived through the night- 
mares of five years ago seem now intelli- 
gently fearful. But nowhere is there hys- 
teria. The nightmare of not knowing 
where their nation was going has disap- 
peared in the bright light of a sign of 
courage they had awaited for so long.” 

Volunteers Galore. City-fathers 
started the machines of civilian defense 
with a minimum of fanfare. In Canton. 
Ohio, Mayor Thomas H. Nichols and 14 
business and military leaders formed a 
defense program to help protect the 116.- 
000 people who are largely responsible 
for industry’s roller bearing needs. Res- 
cue squads, bomb demolition teams, air 
raid wardens—all the home-front veter- 
ans of World War Il—went back into 
harness. 

In Los Angeles, some 500 women 
volunteered to man a central filter board 
(an air raid warning system) on a round- 
the-clock schedule. In Louisville, Ky., po- 
lice Captain Arthur E. Kimberling was 
swamped with applicants for 300 non- 
paying, and often thankless, jobs of aux- 
iliary police. 

Bomb Defense. In San Francisco 
the Sixth Army Command started a 
course on atomic defense for state, county 
and city officials of Far Western states on 
Thursday. It had so many applicants by 
Saturday that instructions had to be split 
into morning and afternoon sessions. The 
American Medical Association, meeting 
there, hastily revamped its convention 
schedule to include a discussion of ways 
to combat an enemy’s use of paralyzing 
nerve gases as an attack weapon. 

Private Wars. Nearly everywhere, 
civilian activity was quiet and restrained. 
But in Pittsburgh, Pa., enthusiasm to “do 
in Joe Stalin, but good,” caused minor 
dislocations. Navy recruiter Herman E. 
Goebel, who a week ago had dreamed 
happily of a summer leave, was tied ,to 
his desk signing up 110 brand-new high 
school graduates between Monday and 
Friday. 

At San Quentin State Penitentiary, 
northeast of San Francisco, Warden 
Clinton T. Duffy received request after 
request from prisoners demanding to be 
informed what they could do, “as good 
Americans,” to help their country. 

Nearly every governor ran a thor- 
ough check on his own state National 
Guard. Illinois’ Adlai E. Stevenson speed- 
ily okayed a three-state defense council, 
which would coordinate the protection of 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois. So well 
along had plans progressed that schools 
were already earmarked as emergency 
hospitals and Chicago’s subway was being 
surveyed as a bomb shelter. New York’s 
Thomas E. Dewey reported 27,052 Na- 
tional Guardsmen equipped and ready 
for immediate Federalization. Plans were 
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completed for the evacuation of civilians 
from Alaska. The Panama Canal zone 
went on a wartime basis. The port police 
of Houston, Tex., were ordered to shoot 
suspicious persons on sight. And in every 
camp and naval station week end liberty 
became rare. 

Ticker Trouble. Except in Wall 
Street, the news of the Korean fighting 
seemed to have little immediate effect on 
the nation’s economy. New York brokers 
were completely unprepared. Panicky 
selling toppled the market from its high- 
est levels since 1930—in some securities 
as much as 16 points. On Monday, follow- 
ing the White House announcement that 
U.S. arms would be sent to help South 
Korea, the ticker was running 27 min- 
utes behind. About 17.1 million shares 
changed hands during the week. 

Many a broker was optimistic enough 
to see some good in the average 10-point 
declines, claiming that last week’s sagging 
would soften the drop to be expected if 
real war came. ( Most brokers shied away 
from making any kind of forecast on like- 
ly trends. Standard advice: “One man’s 
guess is as good as another’s.”’) 

So far as consumer buying was con- 
cerned, the response to “police action” 
bulletins from Washington was almost 
imperceptible. From scattered sections of 
the nation came pleas to housewives not 
to hoard, not to begin again the mad do- 
mestic stockpiling of sugar, butter and 
coffee. But the almost complete lack of 
evidence of hoarding made the pleas 
ludicrous. 

In Los Angeles, used car dealers en- 
joyed a mild flurry of car buying, but the 
spurt was short-lived. In New Orleans and 
in Oklahoma City, the demand for auto 
tires appeared to jump suddenly, but in- 
vestigation punctured the bubble—it was 
no war-scare, just safety-minded motor- 
ists with families, planning vacation mo- 
tor trips over the Fourth of July. 





Wide wen 
Boss. New Pacific aggressors give Mac- 
Arthur a new job. (SEE: Man of War) 
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Thus, by the end of the week it was 
evident that Americans were taking the 
danger of another war in their stride. If 
it came, they would fight it. They didn’t 
like the idea—but at least, they were not 
afraid. 


Man of War 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the fighter 
with the soft hat, the hard chin and the 
thinker’s brow, is back at 70 in his birth- 
right—battle. 

What manner of champion does the 
free world have in MacArthur? One with 
a habit of eventual victory. Also a puzzle 
of personality. But on the surface he is: 
a bundle of pride and severity, a wor- 
shipper of duty, an inflexible demander 
of loyalty, a vain lover of pomp and dra- 
matics, a man physically brave to ex- 
treme, a meticulous student, a man with 
a gift for 19th century oratory and a 
willing bow for God. 

But to God alone he bows. 

At West Point (03) he maintained 
a scholastic average of 98.14%, highest 
then in 25 years, unsurpassed since. 

As a junior officer he learned the 
Orient. In World War I, he created the 
Rainbow Division, pitched headquarters 
1,000 yards behind the front, urged his 
men to be cautious but strode about him- 
self without arms, helmet or gas mask. He 
got two wounds and a dose of gas; also 
13 decorations and seven citations for 
valor. All told, he wears 17 U.S. decora- 
tions and 23 others from 15 foreign 
nations. 

Paradox. The bravery, the will to 
win are always evident. But so are whimsy 
and dramatics. Lover of pomp, he met the 
beaten Japs with shirt collar open. Yet he 
refuses to be photographed without a hat 
on his balding head. Demanding of offi- 
cers, he often shows leniency to G.I.’s in 
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Bulletins. These, like thousands, know action may come soon, (SEE: Suspense) 


trouble. He knows human attitudes but 
stubbornly uses “I” instead of “we” when 
planning actions. When he became a 
Presidential possibility (1948) his show- 
manship went into reverse: There could 
be no photographs, no interviews. He 
holds his family inviolate, wants no pic- 
tures made of his wife or son, Arthur, 12, 
who escaped with him from Bataan, and 
who now plays Indians in Tokyo though 
he has never seen the U.S. 

Kinetic Brain. He is an incessant 
reader, and can rip, with comprehension, 
through three books in a morning. A fac- 
ile talker, he starts conversations in a re- 
laxed way. Then his low, smooth voice 
takes fire and, if the subject is right, he 
leaps to his feet and punctuates points 
with finger taps on desk or chair (the 
desk, he works at 12 to 14 hours, seven 
days a week). 

Men nearest MacArthur have an ex- 
planation for the extremes of view taken 
toward him: Such a positive personality 
could engender nothing else. 


Stalin’s Western Front 


Last week U. S. Communists looked 
at the Korean situation—and, naturally, 
saw Red. 

In the pages of the Daily Worker and 
the official statements of American Com- 
munist Party officials, there was pictured 
a strange, fantastic world such as never 
existed on land or sea. In it the innocent 
North Koreans were being savagely at- 
tacked by the South Koreans; the impe- 
rialist United States was browbeating a 
cowering United Nations for permission 
to overrun Asia; a tyrannical Truman 
was conducting “Operation Desperation” 
in partnership with Republican John 
Foster Dulles, “the triggerman who start- 
ed the war in Korea.” And throughout the 
U.S., “penitentiaries were filling with po- 
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Background to Gunfire 


Single events which plunge na- 
tions into war—or near-wars—have 
long and twisted roots. Thus the fires 
of war raging in Korea are the result 
of scores of events, decisions and 
guesses by many minds—some big, 
some small, some sinister, some even 
blank. Seemingly unrelated events, 
years and thousands of miles apart, 
also play their part. Here, in capsule 
review is the history which brought 
about the “police action” in Korea: 
December 1943—At the Cairo Con 
ference Roosevelt, Churchill and 
China’s Chiang Kai-shek agree that 
Korea, 40 years under Japanese rule, 
would become a free and independent 
nation at the war’s end. 

July 17-Aug. 2, 1945—This was re- 
affirmed at the Potsdam Conference. 
with Soviet Russia agreeing. The 38th 
parallel in Korea established—to make 
it easier for Japanese commanders to 
surrender to U.S. officers in the south, 
to Russians in the north. 

Aug. 8, 1945—Russia enters war; 
moves troops to North Korea. 

Aug. 14, 1945—Japan surrenders. 
Russia digs in at Korea above the 38th 
parallel. For two years U.S. tries to 
restofe unity in Korea, but is blocked 
by Soviet evasions. 

Spring 1946—Soviet Army starts 
pressure on Iran. United Nations ac- 
tion forces Soviets to back down. 
March 12, 1947—Truman Doctrine 
put forth to check communism in 
Greece. (In the face of today’s events, 
White House spokesmen are beginning 
to publicize this event to show thar 
Harry Truman was on the right track. 


Later facts make this highly de- 
batable.) 
May 1, 1948—North Korea an- 


nounces the founding of a “People’s 
Republic,” begins intensive activity on 
the 38-degree parallel. 

Sept. 1948—General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, worried, pin- 
points the Philippines, Japan and 
South Korea, says these form a sturdy 
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The beginning. At Cairo in 1943 Chiang Kai-shek, FDR and Winston 
Churchill agreed on Korea’s independence, a dream that has burst into war. 


triangular buttress for democracy in 
the Far East. 

June 29, 1949—U.S. occupation 
troops withdrawn from South Korea. 
August 1949—State Department’s 
White Paper on China slaps hard at 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist govern- 
ment; comes under heavy Con- 
gressional fire. 

Sept. 23, 1949—Truman announces 
atomic explosion in Soviet Russia. 
Oct. 1, 1949—Red China formally 
proclaimed. Nationalists plan to re- 
move their government to Formosa. 
Dec. 1, 1949—Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith (R.-N.J.) returns from trip to 
Tokyo, alerts Senate. Gist: MacArthur 
deeply disturbed. State Dept. calls For- 
mosa unimportant; jolts Defense Dept. 
The fall of Formosa to the Communists 
called “unthinkable” by Defense heads. 
Christmas 1949—State Department 
belief that Formosa is “strategically 
unimportant” endorsed by Truman. 
Defense Secretary Johnson and Joint 
Chiefs of. Staff are disgusted. 

Jan. 5, 1950—Acheson says: “We 
are not going to get involved militarily 
in any way on the island of Formosa.” 
Jan. 12, 1950—Acheson defends 
“hands off” Far East policy at Na- 
tional Press Club, lashes out at those 
who want to stop communism as “put- 
ting the cart before the horse.” 
Jan. 13, 1950—Republicans in Con- 
gress—particularly Senators Taft of 
Ohio, Knowland of California, Fergu- 
son of Michigan, Smith of New Jersey 
—together with ex-President Herbert 
Hoover—begin voicing strong warn- 
ings against Acheson policy. 

June 1950—Defense Secretary John- 
son, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Omar N. Bradley, and Repub- 
lican foreign affairs expert John Fos- 
ter Dulles off to see MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur repeats his warnings. 

June 25, 1950—North Korean Reds 
strike south. 

July 1, 1950—U.S. ground troops re- 
turn to Korea to stem Red attacks. 


litical prisoners whose heinous crime is 
their desire for peace.” 

The Faithful. This organized idi- 
ocy, faithfully parroting the bilge out of 
Moscow, reached its climax at a New 
York rally in half-filled Madison Square 
Garden. There, where the German-Ameri- 
can Bund once raved for Adolf Hitler, 
9,000 noisy disciples of the Russian dic- 
tatorship screamed themselves hoarse 
against the United States. Singer Paul 
Robeson was of course on hand; so were 
demagogic Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP- 
N.Y.), labor leader Ben Gold, and Holly- 
wood writer Ring Lardner Jr., on his way 
to jail for contempt of Congress. 

Originally planned as a protest meet- 
ing against the conviction of the 11 Com- 
munist Party leaders, the rally was hast- 
ily turned into a “Hands Off Korea” show 
by its sponsors, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. The dutiful audience obligingly 
changed its chant to suit the occasion. 

Serious-minded Americans, watch- 
ing these antics and recalling fifth-col- 
umn overthrow of countries during and 
since World War II, wondered whether 
sufficient precautions were being taken 
against American subversives. A recent 
report by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
had put at 54,174 the number of Commu- 
nist Party members in the U.S. Their 
strength, it added, was greatest in key 
states like New York, California, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, with concentrations in 
such strategic industries as steel, heavy 


machinery, communications, electricity 
and transportation. 
Precautions. Communist leaders 


have boasted that for every party member 
there are 10 others who follow the party 
line and are ready to work. That adds up 
to a possible fifth column of half a mil- 
lion—greater, Hoover said, than the Nazis 
or Fascists had. He asked Congress for a 
bigger appropriation for his bureau to in- 
crease field agents to 4,354, those charged 
with keeping tab on suspects. 

What steps would be taken “if,” the 
FBI wouldn’t say. After Pearl Harbor 
(the night of Dec. 7, 1941 and the days 
that followed) 16,000 potentially danger- 
ous enemy aliens were arrested. It was a 
safe bet that something similar was all 
worked out and waiting for home-grown 
Stalinists. The FBI and local police were 
ready to “close in” on an estimated 50,000 
to 100,000 “suspected and known subver- 
sives,” should the President proclaim an 
emergency. 

Meanwhile, Senate Republicans were 
pressing for action on the Mundt anti-sub- 
versive bill (which in its original form 
passed the House in the 80th Congress as 
the Mundt-Nixon bill). The measure, re- 
quiring registration of all members of the 
Communist Party and its affiliated 
“fronts,” was being stalled by the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee despite a go- 
ahead signal from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Last week, the bill’s author, Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.) made a surprise 
motion to bring it up, catching Demo- 
crats napping. Angrily, Senate Majority 
Leader Scott W. Lucas (D.-IIll.) ordered 


an unusual Saturday session to start de- 
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bate, called Mundt’s action “an all-time 
low in Senate decency and courtesy” be- 
cause it violated a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” that Senators might leave town 
early for the long holiday week end. Ad- 
ministration forces were expected to op- 
pose the bill on the ground that ample 
laws already exist to handle America’s 
subversive elements. 


Operation Stockpile 


If war comes, America won’t have to 
repeat the frantic search for strategic and 
critical materials that followed Pearl 
Harbor. 

Against another M-Day, a mountain 
of materiel has grown under guard since 
1946 at 71 military depots, in three de- 
fense plants, two public land sites and 22 
leased commercial sites. 

Only a few officials in about 10 Fed- 
eral bureaus know the inventory. It is a 
well-kept secret. But they say: “We’re 
much better off than in 1941.” 

On hand or on order at the close of 
1949, was 41.5% of the $3.6 billion value 
of stockpile objectives. About $1.15 bil- 
lion, or slightly more than one-third were 
paid for and delivered. Nearly $416 mil- 
lion worth was on order. If all this fiscal 
year’s appropriations are spent, the 
scheduled stockpile should be complete. 

Strategic and critical materials now 
number 71. But the list is never static, 
nor is the total objective. The stockpilers 
shape their plans and purchasing to 
match changing expectations in the 
Pentagon. 

Big Four. Always they watch four 
main items in the 71—manganese, cop- 
per, zinc and tin. Manganese is used in 
all steel manufacture, in dry cell batteries 
and chemicals. No good substitute exists. 
Russia used to be our main source; now 
Africa and India provide two-thirds of 
our imports. The U.S.,; itself, can produce 
10% of what it needs; Brazil, Cuba and 





Wide World 


Resources czar. Symington draws plans 
for civilian control. (SEE: Harness) 
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Mexico have nearby deposits. The supply 
of copper has been short since 1946; any 
demand made on behalf of the stockpile 
collides with private industrial needs. 
But sources are accessible and defend- 
able, in the U.S. itself and in Chile, from 
where a million and a quarter tons are 
imported and processed annually. 

Zinc, used chiefly for galvanizing 
iron and steel and in the manufacture of 
brass, is available in Canada, Mexico 
and Africa. Moreover, good substitutes 
are developed. But the sfipply of zinc 
will diminish as the reserves of concen- 
trates are depleted. 

A pinch in tin, purchased mainly 
from Bolivia and Malaya, is being felt 
because of recent Malayan Communist 
activity—and upsets in buying programs 
growing out of the British economic crisis 
late in 1949. For tin there is no uni- 
versally satisfactory substitute, although 
glass can be used instead of tin to line 
commercial containers, and lead and 
silver to replace it in babbitt and solder. 

Stockpiling of industrial diamonds, 
which have no substitute, has been 
reasonably successful. Belgium and 
Britain control the main African sources. 

Firing Lines. Elsewhere among the 
71 items: Asbestos is under sufficient pro- 
curement in South Africa, Rhodesia, Aus- 
tralia and Bolivia. Substitutes are in de- 
velopment. The India source of kyanite, 
used as firebrick, is not dependable. But 
from Kenya, British East Africa, comes a 
lower-quality product. Pepper, once listed 
as an essential seasoning, is no longer 
vital. 

Ample quantities of quartz, used in 
electric oscillators and filters and other 
electronic devices, can be procured in 
Brazil. 
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Better off. U.S. Industry is now half stockpiled. (SEE: Operation Stockpile) 


No official will say how great the 
hoard of crude rubber is—but the ab- 
sence of all worry indicates it is large 
enough to meet any anticipated needs. 
U.S. synthetic rubber, born at cost of a 
billion dollars and a monumental private- 
industry contribution after Pearl Harbor, 
is still available. The effective U.S. man- 
made rubber capacity is 940,000 tons a 
year. 

The stockpiling job is far from done; 
even the sight of an end is dim. But, for 
this day, there is an undeniable certainty: | 
there is a reckonable stockpile of war’s 
sinews, big and hourly growing, in the 
U.S. And behind it bulk the tonnages 
held by private industry, all subject to 
use in war. 


Harness by Mars 


If full-scale war were actually to de- 
velop out of the Korean conflict, the 
United States would be confronted im- 
mediately with a fundamental question: 

Do the free people and free economy 
of America work best in a straitjacket 
of complete control, or do they work best 
under controls that have been held to the 
absolute minimum consistent with war 
necessity ? 

Last week the Administration had its 
answer ready to submit to Congress: 
the straitjacket. 

Within hours after a formal declara- 
tion, informed officials intimated the en- 
tire economy would be placed under ab- 
solute control. Congress would be asked 
to give the President vast powers over all 
phases of American life. In World War 
II, controls were developed gradually as 
needed. They would presumably be 
slapped on everything at once—and de- 
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controls, ii any, would then be granted 
on the basis of “hardship cases.” 

Ever-ready Yoke. Although Chair- 
man W. Stuart Symington of the National 
Security Resources Board denied that any 
blueprint of civilian controls exists, 
NSRB lawyers for months have been hard 
at work keeping proposed regulatory 
legislation up to date. Immediately upon 
war's outbreak, the legislation would go 
to Congress, which, under pressure of 
emergency, would be expected to ap- 
prove. (Even in the midst of the last war, 
however, the Senate refused to give the 
Government complete control of the coun- 
try, killed the so-called “work or jail” 
bill by an overwhelming vote.) If this 
happens, the President could: 

e @ Freeze wages, prices, jobs and 
profits. 

ee Impose a labor draft. 

e@ @ Start rationing. 

@@ Censor mail, cable and radio 
communications, and create a “volun- 
tary” press censorship. 

e @ Fstablish priorities and alloca- 
tions. 

@ @ Set up new War Labor and War 
Production Boards. 

@ @ Control exports and imports. 

e @ Seize plants and commandeer 
supplies. 

e @ Impose an excess-profits tax. 

e @ Control transportation. 

Each of these powers, new agencies, 
personnel and rules would be applied 
according to the tentative preamble of the 
bill, “with all possible regard to the 
ultimate preservation of our form of gov- 
ernment, our personal liberties and our 
way of life.” 

Chain Reaction. This week, as 
Symington’s lawyers carefully wrote and 
rewrote their staggering proposal for 
Executive power, NSRB was checking up 
on some $900 million worth of “phantom 
contracts,” let on a stand-by basis to a 
selected group of manufacturers by the 
Army. It would only take a telegram 
from Washington to start the assembly 
lines moving. 


America’s Armed Strength 


Nearly six thousand miles from 
the Korean front, the United States this 
week had a modest—but expandable— 
military reserve with which to support 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s United Na- 
tions task force. 

American strength was hardly com- 
parable to Russia’s, in anything except 
atomic weapons, and MacArthur could 
not expect to draw on much of it in view 
of other worldwide U.S. commitments. 
But the foundations of strength were 
there—providing Pentagon chiefs could 
decide where it was best to use it. 

In the air the United States had ap- 
proximately 3,300 combat planes, on the 
sea a total of 2.150 vessels of all types, 
and 2,351 in the “mothball fleet.” 

In its atomic stockpile it probably 
had upward of 200 bombs and enough 
plants and equipment to give it a head 
start on construction of the 1,000-times- 
greater hydrogen bomb. Some well quali- 
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People’s Affairs 


Last week Federal agencies 
disclosed that, as of April, 27,404,- 
858 American citizens were either 
on Federal or state payrolls or 
drawing benefits from state or local 
governments: 


U.S. Civilian employes. ..2,111,000 
State & local employes. . .3,911,000 
District of Columbia 20,000 
Military personnel 1,496,000 
Drawing V.A. payments. .3,013.614 
Retired civil servants.... 173,000 
Retired military........ 84,479 
Old-age assistance. .....2,768,715 
Child dependents aid... .1,628,882 
Aid to blind............ 94,453 
Social security. ........ 2,888,715 
State and local aid... ...1,815,000 
Jobless insurance (°49) . .7,400,000 


The Government has taken in this 
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The 


.. 2+ -$36,463,686,627 
Government has spent this 
$38,706,644,338 

The Government owes........... 
wee ee ee ee ee $200,993,089,003 





fied observers thought that the first 
H-bomb might be ready to drop within a 
year. sa 

In uniform it had approximately 
1,381,900 men: 592.000 in the Army, 379,- 
000 in the Navy and Marines, 410,000 in 
the Air Force. Under the new draft law 
passed last week, the President can raise 
the total to 2.005.882 by calling regis- 
trants and adding National Guard and re- 
serve units. This would bring the Army 
to 837,000, the Navy and Marines com- 
bined to 666,882 and the Air Force to 
502,000. In addition the Army Organized 
Reserves could be raised from 530,000 to 
980,000; the National Guard from 325,- 
976 to 600.000; the Air Force Reserve 
from 365,000 to 500.000, and the Air Na- 
tional Guard from 44,995 to 150.000. 

Raw Reserve. In the final analysis, 
however, it was from the vast reservoir 
of the draft that the United States would 
draw the bulk of its fighting men—if 
necessary. To administer the new exten- 
sion of the law (at an estimated annual 
cost of $10.6 million), the country had 
3.659 local boards and 54 headquarters, 
one in each of the 48 states and extras 
in New York City, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Registered with Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey’s Selective Service System now 
are some 9,790,000 men—1,440,000 of 
whom are 1-A, suitable for immediate in- 
duction. The remainder are at present 
deferred, for reasons of occupation, de- 
pendency, physical or moral disability, 
or age. Approximately 200,000 of the 
1.4 million plus are already in service. 
Daily, as they reach 18, new registrants 
are added. But only men from 19 to 25 
can actually be called. 

All of this was encouraging so far 
as it went. But nobody in the Defense 


Department knew where to apply Ameri- 
ca’s military strength—because nobody 
knew for sure what Russia had in mind. 

Flexibility. If Korea was the only 
scheduled Soviet adventure, it would be 
safe to commit enough U.S. troops and 
equipment to clean up the mess in short 
order. But if it was a diversion which 
would be followed by a blow at Iran, for 
instance, it would obviously be unwise to 
send too much power to the Far East. In 
a sense, although the United States was 
now formally committed to action, the 
initiative still rested with Soviet Russia. 

Nor was it a situation which could 
be simplified by the atomic bomb. So 
far, the Korean campaign was a land-sea- 
air operation—another Guadalcanal—in 
the World War II tradition. The atomic 
bomb was not only morally out of place 
(a suggestion in London that the U.S. use 
it was greeted with shocked protests by 
members of Parliament). It was also 
militarily out of place. Neither terrain, 
size of possible targets, nor nature of 
fighting seemed to make it feasible. 

Therefore the Korean challenge 
would have to be met the hard way— 
and without spreading already thin 
American forces any thinner. 


MAP: Full Speed Ahead 


Not a single Senate voice was raised 
last week against the bill providing an- 
other $1.2 billion for the Military Aid 
Program. Korea had silenced its critics as 
the most eloquent appeals of Administra- 
tion officials had failed to do. 

By a vote of 66 to 0, the Senate gave 
MAP its second year of life, okayed $1 
billion for new arms to Atlantic Pact 
nations and approved $10 million for 
South Korea with a boost to $200 million 
at Presidential descretion. The President 
was empowered to stop aid to any Pact 
nation he decides is shirking its share of 
the joint defense effort. An amendment 
by Washington’s Harry P. Cain (R.), 
which would have let the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee spend whatever it 
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deemed necessary for Korea, was de- 
feated. 

Converts. Before the vote, former 
opponents, including Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Ohio), Kenneth S. Wherry (R.-Neb.), 
James P. Kem (R.-Mo.) and Harry F. 
Byrd (D.-Va.), expressed their support. 
Most had offered good reasons for their 
earlier criticisms but, in the face of the 
harsh reality of Communist conquest, 
they waived them now. 


Brush-Off for Graham 


Another Fair Dealer was on his way 
out of the Senate this week, by request 
of the voters of North Carolina. 

Because he has been an active sup- 
porter of most Truman policies—and be- 
cause his opponent was able to attack him 
on the racial issue—quiet, soft-spoken 
Sen. Frank P. Graham (D.) lost to law- 
yer Willis Smith after one of the bitterest 
campaigns in North Carolina history. 

In the state’s first 1950 primary, 
May 27, Graham led Smith by 53,000 
votes, 5,535 short of the majority over 
all candidates which he needed to win 
without a second primary. Smith waited 
11 days before exercising his privilege of 
asking for a runoff, then spent 17 days 
hammering Graham with the charges that 
he favored FEPC and an end to racial 
segregation. This, added to previous at- 
tacks on Grahath’s “socialism,” did the 
trick. When votes were counted, Graham’s 
53,000 majority had evaporated and 
Smith was Senator-elect by 20,000 votes. 

Swerve Right. Although all com- 
petent observers in North Carolina agreed 
that it was the racial issue which had 
finally toppled Graham after a little more 
than a year in the Senate (he was ap- 
pointed in March 1949 to the seat of the 
late Sen. J. Melville Broughton), the 
groundwork had been skillfully laid dur- 
ing the first primary. Graham futilely de- 
nied Smith’s allegations that he favored 
the Brannan Plan, had joined Commu- 
nist front organizations and was a sup- 
porter of socialized medicine. 
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Tydings. The global war produced a 
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Smith and his suporters constantly 
repeated that Graham was a Truman sup- 
porter, that Truman’s policies were so- 
cialistic and that, therefore, Graham must 
be socialistic too. To help this along, the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment in New York printed 60,000 conden- 
sations of John T. Flynn’s book, The 
Road Ahead, circulated them throughout 
North Carolina rural areas. 

In Smith, North Carolina had an 
anti-Truman Democrat who was a lawyer 
by trade, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, a former member of 
the state legislature, a stout foe of most 
Administration proposals for further cen- 
tralizing Government. Graham’s stand on 
things had often been vague and inde- 
cisive; there was no doubt about Smith’s. 

Westward Ho! In North Dakota the 
Administration also took a licking, indi- 
rect but definite, when Republican Sen. 
Milton R. Young successfully won re- 
nomination over T. T. H. Thoresen, Non- 
partisan League candidate. Thoresen was 
backed by Sen. William Langer, a nomi- 
nal Republican who consistently supports 
most Administration programs. 


Red-Hunt Shutdown 


A war—even less than a full-scale 
one—was just the excuse the Administra- 
tion needed to clamp shut any further 
investigation of communism in the State 
Department. 

Under the smooth handling of Sena- 
tor Millard E. Tydings (D.-Md.), the 
Senate subcommittee investigating charg- 
es by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
came abruptly to a halt last week. Tyd- 
ings was careful to call it a recess for the 
purpose of preparing an “interim report.” 
But no one was fooled. The two Republi- 
can members of the committee, Senators 
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Victor. The defeat of Sen. Graham was a slap at the Fair Deal. (SEE: Brush) 


Henry Cabot Lodge (Mass.) and Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (Iowa), strongly indi- 
cated that Tydings was ending the in- 
quiry. 

McCarthy took the shutdown philo- 
sophically. “If it means the winding up 
of the whitewash operation,” he said, “it 
may be good news for the country. It 
leaves the way open for another commit- 
tee which wants to get the facts and hon- 
estly expose communism, instead of in- 
vestigating those who are exposing Com- 
munists.” ‘ 
Penalty Score. As a sop to Admin- 
istration opponents, Tydings allowed his 
committee to recommend contempt cita- 
tions against three witnesses who wouldn’t 
answer questions at the hearings. They 
are ex-Communist boss Earl Browder, 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, a potent fi- 
nancial backer of Communist activities, 
and Philip Jaffe, editor of the now-de- 
funct magazine, Amerasia. 

For the time being, at least, the 
prime mystery of the Amerasia case is 
covered over with a thick blanket of offi- 
cial fog. Whether the real importance of 
the theft of 1,700 restricted and secret 
Government documents ever will be fully 
revealed is an open question. Thus the 
Administration leaves itself more vulner- 
able than ever to the charge of white- 
wash. 

Service Puzzle. This same word 
was tossed about last week when a State 
Department loyalty board cleared John 
S. Service as a good security risk. A man 
much-mentioned in the Amerasia case, 
Service admitted showing Jaffe restricted 
Government documents, but said he did it 
to enlighten the press. Whether Service 
will be allowed to continue in his present 
post as a Far East expert is up to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. Washington 
bets are that he will. 
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Korea Invaded 


U.S. planes, ships and troops go into 
action in effort to stop Commu- 
nist thrust 


The American kid was back in the 
thick of a shooting war last week. In 
ships and planes and on the front line, 
the peacetime successors of the rough, 
tough G.1.’s who licked the Germans and 
the Japanese, went into action against the 
Communist invaders of South Korea. 

On the fourth day of the conflict, 
President Truman, who said it was “no 
war, sent ships and planes into battle. 
On the seventh day the first American 
troops to receive battle orders since the 
end of World War II, landed in Korea. 
They came into Pusan by airlift from 
bases in Japan across the Korea strait. 

Far to the north of Pusan, on the 
Han River line, south of abandoned 
Seoul, the Yanks were more welcome than 
a $20 raise. Hours before the first con- 
tingent arrived, a newsman asked a Ko- 
rean colonel if the American troops would 
help. “Just let me have one platoon to 
show my soldiers,” the colonel replied. 
“My men’s morale, now like this (he 
gestured toward the floor), would go 
like this (and he raised his arm over his 
head ).” 

No Pushover. Good morale will in- 
deed help the South Koreans. But it will 
take much more than that to drive the 
invaders from Soviet Korea back across 
the 38th parallel. The South Koreans, with 
American and United Nations aid, must 
first match the Communist aggressors gun 
for gun, plane for plane, man for man. 
They cannot start the big push north un- 
til they win superiority in the air and on 
the ground. Until then they can only dig 
in and fight to keep the invaders from 
driving farther south. As this week began, 
they couldn’t even do that. 

The North Koreans have been trained 
for two years for this adventure in ag- 
gression. Preparations began even before 
Russia, in defiance of the U.N., turned its 
half of Korea north of the 38th parallel 
into a Soviet state on May 1, 1948. The 
Communists sent spies into South Korea 
to map and photograph installations and 
objectives. They drilled troops, armed 
them with Russian and Japanese equip- 
ment, heavy artillery, 100 tanks, 150 com- 
bat planes. 

The Victim. Meanwhile, the U.N. 
and the U.S. worked together to create 
the Free Republic of (South) Korea. Its 
army was intended to serve as a police 
force to put down internal disorders, not 
to repel invasions. It had no artillery, 
tanks or fighting planes. 

Without warning at 4 a.m. (Korean 
time) Sunday, June 25, the Communists 
moved across the border in a driving 
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rainstorm. The South Koreans were 
caught by surprise. A third of their men 
were away on leave. 

Using howitzers with a 
range, far greater than anything the 
South could fire, the North Koreans 
moved forward in two spearheads behind 
12- and 55-ton tanks. In desperation the 
South Koreans sent suicide squads, men 
with dynamite strapped to their sides, 
against the tanks. 

Hopelessly outclassed and _ terrified 
by the screaming shells, the South’s 
troops broke under the North’s pounding. 
They defied orders to take new positions. 
They ignored commands to lay mines in 
the path of oncoming Reds. Many fled 
for their lives, abandoning bazookas, 
leaving some battalions to face the su- 
perior firepower of the enemy with only 


two-mile 


light arms. By the time the South Korean 
command got its demoralized force reor- 
ganized, the South had lost 40% of its 
equipment and half the men in three 
front divisions. 

Nick of Time. On the second day 
of the fight, General MacArthur donated 
10 American Mustangs, flown from Japan, 
to the South Korean cause. But they 
couldn’t go into the battle immediately; 
Korean pilots had to spend a day learn- 
ing to fly them. 

On D-Day plus two, South Korea, by 
order of President Truman, got American 
air and naval support. Shooting Star jet 
fighters, Mustangs and light and heavy 
bombers roared into battle from bases in 


Japan. And warships moved through 
thick weather to pound Communists 
wherever they could be reached on the 
Korean peninsula. 

The planes had to operate under 
great handicaps. The weather was so bad 
that the bombers, without ground spot- 
ters to guide them, had trouble finding 
targets. And the jets, forced to fly 375 
miles from Japan to get to the battle zone, 
had to strike quickly and dash back for 
refueling. 

American air attacks slowed up the 
North Koreans but didn’t halt them. On 
the fourth day the Reds took Seoul, the 
capital, and pushed on 10 miles to the 
Han River. “Somebody,” said an Ameri- 
can general at MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Tokyo, “is giving the North Koreans 
good advice.” 

The North Koreans didn’t wait for 
the Yanks to get set. The Communists 
launched a new offensive on Monday. 
They leapfrogged five columns across the 
Han, where the South had hoped to hold 
the invaders. Supported by mobile field 
guns and tanks, the Reds knifed across a 
narrow-gauge railroad running east and 





Acme 


Yanks in Korea. This was a drill; now it’s the real thing. (SEE: Korea Invaded) 


west across the peninsula. Then they 
drove south and east along a 60-mile front 
in the no man’s land below the Han. 
American headquarters in Tokyo ac- 
knowledged that the situation was “not 
good.” 

The Communists were pushing hard 
because the Korean rainy season, which 
lasts until September, was coming up. 
July is a rainy month: August is the 
month of typhoons. 

General Mud will take over the rice 
paddies and the slippery roads in the 
mountains. That is bound to slow up the 
Red advance and it will also handicap the 
South Koreans and their allies when they 
get enough power on the field to launch a 
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Korean battleground. A Red bluff is called; 


The Line Is Drawn. 
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the peace of the world is at stake. 


counter-attack. The undeclared war in 
Korea shapes up as a long, nasty fight 
which may last months. 


U.N.: Challenge Accepted 


“By God,” exclaimed Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie over the telephone at 3 
a.m., “that’s a violation of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

At the other end of the wire, Ernest 
A. Gross, of the American delegation, 
had just informed him of the Communist 
invasion of the Republic of Korea. Lie, 
tired of seeing the U.N. pushed around 
like a second-division ball club, readily 
agreed to call a special Sunday session of 
the ll-nation Security Council to deal 
with the aggression. 

Less than 12 hours later, the U.N.’s 
low-slung meeting hall at Lake Success, 
usually a morgue on Sunday, bustled with 
activity. Delegates found their places at 
a horseshoe table in a plush-carpeted 
committee room. At 2:32 p.m. India’s Sir 
Benegal Rau, Security Council President 
for June, called the meeting to order. 

Trygve Lie announced that the U.N. 
Commission for Korea had confirmed the 
report that Soviet Korea was the aggres- 
sor. Then at the request of the United 
States, the Council whipped out a cease- 
fire order and passed it 9-0, Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 

No “Nyet.” A vacant chair at the 
table cleared the way. Russia, which 
might have jammed the U.N. machinery 
with a veto, was absent. On a day when 
the cold war exploded into armed combat. 
Russia elected to continue its boycott of 
U.N. activities because Lake Success 
hasn’t recognized Communist China. 

The Security Council resolution put 
the moral support of the U.N. behind in- 
vaded South Korea. Said Dr. John Myun 
Chang, Korean Ambassador to the U.S.., 
who flew up from Washington to appeal 
for aid: “It could have been stronger.” 

Something stronger came two days 
later from Washington. President Tru- 
man, taking note that the Red invaders 
refused to obey the U.N. directive, elected 
to meet force with force. He ordered 
planes and ships (and, later in the week, 
combat troops) to aid the South Koreans. 

Then the Security Council met again 
to apply military sanctions against an 
aggressor for the first time in its his- 
tory. The meeting drew a record crowd 
to Lake Success. More than 5,000 had to 
be turned away. 

No Minced Words. Warren Austin, 
speaking for the U.S., urged the Council 
to invoke Article 42 of the Charter in the 
“gravest crisis” in the U.N.’s existence. 
North Korea, he said, has “completely 
disregarded and flouted the decision of 
the Security Council. . . . It is hard to 
imagine a more glaring example of dis- 
regard for the U.N. and for all the prin- 
ciples which it represents.” In a resolu- 
tion, Austin called on members of the 
U.N. to “furnish such assistance ... as 
may be necessary to repel the armed at- 
tack and to restore international peace 
and security” in Korea. 

It was the strongest resolution ever 
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put before a U.N. meeting. And it was 
adopted by a vote of 7 to 1. The US., 
Britain, France, Nationalist China, Nor- 
way, Cuba and Ecuador voted for it. 
Yugoslavia was against it. Russia was 
absent. And India and Egypt abstained. 

Two days later the government of In- 
dia, after due consideration, approved 
the resolution. India, Asia’s major non- 
Communist power, has been a cold war 
neutral and its decision to take sides 
against the Kremlin is certain to stymie 
the Communist campaign in the East. 

But Egypt, still disgruntled over 
U.N. handling of the Palestine row, re- 
fused to come along. It was one of two 
discordant notes in a great week for the 
U.N. The other was a Russian attack, 
over Radio Moscow, on the legality of the 
Security Council’s decision. Russia ar- 
gued that (1) it was not present and (2) 
Nationalist China had “no lawful right” 
to vote. But the Russian arguments held 
no more water than a Muscovite sieve. 
Until the U.N. recognizes Communist 
China, the Nationalist delegate is the of- 
ficial representative of that nation. 

No Quibbling. Russia itself set the 
precedent of approving actions taken by 
the Security Council with a number of 
the Big Five absent. In 1946 when the 
Security Council put Russia on the carpet 
for failing to move troops out of Iran 
(see column 2), Andrei Gromyko, the 
Soviet delegate walked out. The Security 
Council took action during his absence 
and when he came back to the floor on in- 
structions from Moscow he announced: 
“The Government of the USSR cannot 
disregard the decision taken by the Se- 
curity Council... .” 

At the end of the week, the U.N., 
with a big assist from Russia, had its 
first army, navy and air force in action. 
Trygve Lie had cabled all 59 members— 
including Russia—for aid. Thirty-three 
nations promised military or moral sup- 


port. Britain, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land and Australia sent ships and planes 
to support the South Korean and U.S. 
forces. The U.N. fighting force appeared 
to have enough power to drive the invad- 
ers back across the 38th Parallel—if Rus- 
sia stayed out of the conflict. 


Iran Battens Down 


If the Communists plan a Middle 
East sneak attack in the Korean manner, 
weak Iran, with its rich oil fields, is al- 
most certain to be the target. 

Russian interest in Persia (ancient 
name for Iran), as a stepping stone to 
control of the Dardanelles, goes back to 
the time of Czar Peter the Great (1672- 
1725). The masters of the Kremlin think 
like the czars in this respect. 

The Red Army made a pass at Iran 
in 1946, but back-tracked under United 
Nations pressure. But Stalin has not lost 
his lust for oil; Moscow keeps peppering 
Iran with hot notes. The latest series 
(there was a new note last fortnight) 
charges Iran is permitting Americans to 
spy near the 1,000-mile Russo-Iranian 
border on the pretense of hunting for oil. 

Meanwhile, Tudeh, Iran’s Com- 
munist-dominated party, makes capital 
out of the misery and poverty in the land 
of young (30) Shahinshah Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi. Last year’s serious drought 
made conditions worse, brought starva- 
tion to the northern provinces. Tudeh, 
despite bad leadership, picked up recruits 
in the hinterland. And it gained unwit- 
ting support from the do-nothing govern- 
ment of Premier Ali Khan Mansur, who 
represents an old governing clique with a 
record of corruption and inefficiency. 

Storm Warning. Last week, after 
the invasion of South Korea, things hap- 
pened fast in Iran. The Mansur Govern- 
ment resigned after three months in 
office. The Shah picked a good friend, 





Historic vote. Seven hands go up as Security Council backs Korea. (SEE: U.N.) 
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Wide World 
Razmara. The general gets into a life- 


or-death fight. (SEE: Iran Battens) 


Lt. Gen. Ali Razmara, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, as Premier. Razmara quickly 
put together a cabinet, gave portfolios to 
only two of the ministers who served 
under Mansur. 

Razmara, an avowed  anti-Com- 
munist, declared war on poverty and the 
high cost of living. Said he: “Our fight 
for improving Iran’s situation is a fight 
of life and death.” In that life-and-death 
fight, Razmara and the Shah can count 
on the support of the United States. New- 
ly arrived in Tehran as Ambassador from 
Washington is Henry F. Grady, trans- 
ferred from Greece, a hot spot which has 
been cooled off by generous applications 
of U.S. military and economic aid. 

If the Russians give him time, Grady. 
may be able to make the same formula 
work in Iran. 


Europe: Pool Problems 


After a recess, delegates to the six- 
power Schuman Plan conference came 
back this week to the Hall of the Clock 
[Salon de l’'Horloge| in the French For- 
eign Ministry at Paris. Their objective: 
to draft an agreement for pooling the 
heavy steel and coal industries of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman had broached the broad 
concept; now it was time to nail down 
some brass tacks. 

In the first phase of the conference, 
Jean Monnet, the French economist who 
drew up the coal-steel pool plan, took 
over. He outlined his idea for a Central 
Agency to run the pool. Then he sent the 
delegates off to get the reaction of their 
home governments. 

Hierarchy. Monnet’s Central 
Agency, like the governments of the par- 
ticipating nations, would be composed of 
executive, legislative and judicial bodies. 
The executive, or “High Authority,” 
would consist of a group of men selected 
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by member nations. It would run the 
whole operation, fix wages and prices, 
supervise production and distribution. 

It would be responsible to a legisla- 
ture, or “Interparliamentary Assembly,” 
whose representatives would be chosen by 
the parliaments of the nations in the pool. 
The Assembly would meet once a year to 
hear and to debate the “High Authority’s” 
report. 

A “Court of Arbitration” also is pro- 
posed. It would decide on appeals of 
member nations objecting to decisions of 
the “High Authority.” 

Headless Member. As the confer- 
ence resumed, France got a new chief of 
state. The Cabinet of Georges Bidault, 
sixth Premier since the Fourth Republic 
was established in 1946, had resigned 
June 24, doomed by its insistence that the 
budget couldn’t stand a raise for low- 
paid civil service employes. It was an 
issue that had unseated Bidault’s two un- 
happy predecessors as well. 

Last week President Vincent Auriol, 
having interviewed a number of Premier- 
prospects, came up with the name of an 
unquestionably talented tight-rope walker 
—Henri Queuille, leader of the Radical 
Socialist Party [which ceased long ago to 
be either Radical or Socialist]. A few 
days later, the National Assembly ap- 
proved the selection, 330 to 220. 

Though Queuille had still to select 
his Cabinet and survive the customary 
interparty dickering for ministerial posts, 
it looked as if France would have another 
middle-of-the-road, Third Force govern- 
ment again—for a while, anyway. 

But there might be a showdown 
ahead. The French constitution provides 
that when two governments fall on a vote 
of confidence in a period of 18 months, 
new national elections must be held. Pre- 
vious Third Force governments which got 
into trouble had resigned without calling 
for a vote of confidence, wishing to avoid 
elections that might have cost the coali- 
tion its control of the Assembly. But 
Bidault gambled on a vote of confidence 
and lost. 

Back to the Polls. That means that 
if Queuille’s government should go down 
to defeat on a confidence motion between 
now and mid-December 1951, France will 
have a new election. Then Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle’s Rally of the French People, 
France’s biggest political party, may at 
long last win control of the government. 


The Heckling Stopped 


His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, 
spearheaded by Winston Churchill’s 
Conservatives, has fought a five-year run- 
ning battle with Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment on domestic issues. Last week, for 
the first time, the Conservatives, backed 
by the Liberals, No. 3 party in Britain, 
challenged the government on a matter 
of foreign policy. The issue was the La- 
bor Party’s decision to keep Britain out of 
Paris talks on the Schuman Plan (see 
above). 

The situation in Korea took much of 
the zip out of opposition arguments in 
the House of Commons. Anthony Eden 
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ECA Game. The annual bicycle mara- 
thon is a big sports event in Italy. The 
cyclists start from Cathedral Square in 
Milan and race 2,400 miles around 
Italy to finish at Rome’s Colosseum. 

This year ECA idea-men hit on a 
clever scheme to use the race to bally- 
hoo the results of Marshall Plan 
spending in Italy. They worked up a 
game (see picture) that they gave 
away freely in cities along the way. 

Il Giuoco del Giro D’Italia (The 
Game of the Race Around Italy) can 
be played by any number of people. 
Each player uses a counter stamped 
with a photo of a cycling great. Two 
dice are used and the game is played 
on a six-color lithographed sheet much 
in the manner of Parchesi (and an an- 
cient Italian game called “The Game 
of the Goose”). 


presented the Conservative case. “In all 
its dreams of wedge-driving, Russia could 
hope. for nothing better than the reduc- 
tion of Britain to the status of observer 
in Franco-German relations.” 

The Socialist overseer of Britain’s 
economy, Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, spoke for the govern- 
ment. “We could not enter lightheartedly 
upon any scheme or plan which might 
affect profoundly our coal and steel in- 
dustries.” 

Winston Churchill had his say: “If 
the Chancellor asks me if I would agree 
to a supra-national authority which had 
power to tell Great Britain not to cut 
any more coal or make any more steel 
but to grow tomatoes, I would say without 
hesitation the answer is ‘no.’ But why 
should we not be there to give the an- 
swer?” 

Surprise. It was a good question, 
but the Socialists didn’t answer it. In- 
stead Prime Minister Attlee asked for the 
floor to make an announcement. Presi- 
dent Truman, he said, had ordered planes 


Pathfinder 


Players are continually reminded 
of ECA benefits. For instance, any 
player who lands on space No. 12 
learns he “is racing along a magnifi- 
cent highway reconstructed with Mar- 
shall Plan aid” and he is instructed to 
advance “to 61 for the final stage of 
the game.” Similarly: “Whoever goes 
to 14 (a viaduct reconstructed with 
Marshall Plan funds) gains three 
hours and goes to number 17, winning 
the Genoa portion of the race.” 

Distribution of the games at the 
start of the race in Milan almost 
caused a riot. Policemen left their 
posts to get sets. By the time the 
weary cyclists had reached Rome last 
week ECA had given away 1,050,000 
copies and Italians had a much better 
idea of what the Marshall Plan had 


done for their country. 





and ships to aid the South Koreans. The 
dramatic news from Washington put an 
end to the debate. But the House went 
through the mechanics of two votes of 
confidence on the Socialists’ refusal to 
take part in the Paris talks. The Attlee 
Government, with six more seats in the 
House of Commons than the combined 
opposition, won both: 309-289, 309-296. 


Too Tintinnabulary 


In Antwerp, Belgium, a soup vender, 
in the fashion of an American Good Hu- 
mor man, rang a bell to attract customers. 
Some of the good people on his route, al- 
lergic to bells, hauled him to court on a 
charge of disturbing the peace. 

To decide the case last week, the 
judge called for an ambulance, a fire 
truck and a police car. He listened care- 
fully as the bell of each was rung. Then 
the soup vender rang his. The judge ruled 
that the vender’s bell was indeed the 
loudest. He fined the man 10 francs 
(30¢), ordered him to toll no more. 
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Unethical 


Capri, dreamy Italian island of an- 
other world, survived the military ravages 
of the last war. But, with the coming of 
the American tourist, economic warfare 
raised its ugly head. Capri police, investi- 
gating a series of taxicab tire punctures 
last week, arrested two carriage drivers, 
charged them with sprinkling the road 
with nails to eliminate “modern” com- 
petition. 


Domestic Tranquillity 


Britain’s King George VI is con- 
cerned over “the decline of public and 
private standards of conduct.” Last week, 
in messages to Anglican Church meet- 
ings, he said: 

“I have indeed been blessed in my 
domestic life and the Queen and I wish 
that all my people should enjoy the same 
happiness. 

“In an age when much that we hold 
dear is threatened, we must work to pre- 
serve and strengthen the proper sense of 
family responsibility and family unity, 
for on these is based our traditional way 
of life. 

“You have rightly stressed the impor- 
tance of family. 

“Our Christian heritage has devel- 
oped in the family. I share your concern 
over the decline of public and private 
standards of conduct. 

“Not the least of the disasters of war 
is the weakening of such standards which 
it brings in its train. 

“To repair those ravages we must in- 
sist upon the importance of spiritual and 
moral integrity in our private lives and 
all our public affairs and establish all our 
dealings on Christian interpretation of 
life. 

“The Church has a great opportunity 
here and I pray that with God’s blessing 
it will succeed in its task.” 





International 


Royal pair. “I have indeed been blessed 
in my domestic life.” (SEE: Tranquillity) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


By Felix Morley 


Stepping Stone to Japan 


Wide World 


Tables turned. South Korea is attacked because FDR undid TR’s policy. 


Korea was the major Japanese 
objective in the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-05. 

After that war the “Hermit King- 
dom,” so called because of its long 
isolation from world politics, became 
a Japanese protectorate. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea outright and it was a 
part of the Japanese Empire until our 
victory over the Japanese, not quite 
five years ago. 


President Theodore Roosevelt 
intervened in the Russo-Japanese war 
and the treaty of peace which con- 
cluded hostilities was signed at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

It was American policy, in 1905, 
to keep Russia from becoming all- 
powerful in the Far East. Russia had 
established a strong “zone of influ- 
ence” in Manchuria and was threaten- 
ing to seize Korea also. When Japan 
turned the Russians back—45 years 
ago—and added Korea to the Mikado’s 
possessions, American diplomacy 
strongly approved the outcome. 

And this the Russians have nei- 
ther forgotten nor forgiven. 


A glance at the map will show 
why Japan regarded Korea as essen- 
tial from the viewpoint of self-defense. 

From the rich Chinese province of 
Manchuria, the Korean peninsula juts 
out like a dagger aimed at the heart 
of Japan. The straits of Tsushima, 
separating Korea from the western- 
most part of Japan, are only a hundred 
miles wide. 

Furthermore, Korea borders on 
the maritime province of Siberia, close 
to the great Russian naval base of 
Vladivostok. And the modern railroad 
network in Manchuria, now under com. 
plete Russian control, enables the Rus- 
sians to pour munitions and supplies 
into Korea like water into a funnel, 


Korea, in other words, is the key 
to Japan. The Japanese have always 
thought so, and early in this century 
they fought a war to keep that key 
from falling into Russia’s hands. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt 
thought it was in our interest for 
Japan to hold Korea. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt did not think so. It 
was the second Roosevelt to sit in the 
White House who decided to detach 
Korea from Japan, leading to the 
Russian occupation of its northern 
part. F.D.R. placed more trust in Rus- 
sian Communists than T.R. ever 
showed towards Czarist Russia. 
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Korea has never been really in- 
dependent. The “Hermit Kingdom” 
was for centuries subject to China. 
Then the Russians began to take it 
over. That was stopped temporarily by 
the Japanese. Now Russia has at- 
tempted to fulfill the Czarist ambition 
of half a century ago. 

But the underlying question, for 
us, is not the fate of Korea. It is 
whether Japan can be held if Korea 
becomes an integral part of the spread- 
ing Soviet Empire. The Japanese them- 
selves do not think so. 

The threat to Japan has forced us 
to defend Korea. For Korea is strategi- 
cally a stepping stone to Japan. And if 
we do not hold those islands, the last 
vestige of our costly Pacific victory in 
the past war will have vanished. 

That is what makes the Kremlin- 
directed invasion of Korea a great deal 
more serious, even, than the fate of the 
gentle and lovable Korean people. 


Felix Morley covers foreign news on 
3-Star Extra, Eastern hookup of the 
National Broadcasting Co., at 6:45 
p.m., Monday through Friday. Check 
with your local NBC station. 
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Tabbycrats 


One cold winter day in 1947 a former 
Army combat photographer saw a kitten 
shivering in the snowy streets of New 
York. He took it home, fed-it, played with 
it, then began photographing it. That was 
the beginning of a specialty for 29-year- 





“Are you now or have you ever been a 
member of the Communist Party?” 


old Walter Chandoha, who last week 
brought his career as a master photog- 
rapher of cats to a hilarious pitch with 
the accompanying photographs, some of 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor magazine section. 


Petty Cash 


Last week an _ anti-Administration 
Democrat made the crack of the month 
about Government spending. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.) 
was listening to a witness explain that 
Costa Rica can’t make her payments on 
the proposed Pan-American highway ex- 
tension because she has a national deficit 
of $25 million. 

“Twenty-five million!” McClellan 
snorted. “We don’t even keep books on 
that much!” 


Pshivery 


One tense moment on the Senate 
floor early last week, Sen. Tom Connally 
(D.-Tex.) assured his colleagues that the 
President of the U.S. was not going to 
neglect the nation’s interests, then added, 
with special vigor: “He is not going to 
tremble like a sycophant before the Rus- 
sian power.” 

Some reporters—notably the corre- 
spondents of the New York Times and 
the Washington Post—misunderstood the 
Senator. At least, what appeared in their 
newspapers was not a trembling syco- 
phant but a trembling “psychopath.” 


Where the Heart Is 


Like many a, small American boy 
who has spent two years abroad with his 
parents, Johnny Katz wanted nothing 
more than to get back home. And home 
he was coming in September, when his 
father finished his job as deputy to W. 
Averell Harriman, ambassador-at-large 
for the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

But last week 1l-year-old Johnny re- 
ceived a hard blow. His father was ap- 
pointed to take Harriman’s post, since 
Harriman was resigning to become a spe- 
cial White House assistant. All these 





“It gives me pleasure to present our fear- 
less leader... .” 





“The Hoover Report doesn’t scare me, I’m a Civil Servant.” 
p 
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Photos by Walter Chandoha 


Welfare State. 
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honors meant little to Johnny—only that 
he would have to spend more time away 
from home. He decided to do something 
about this—and the best thing he could 
dream up was to get his father fired. 

Desperate Measure. So to the 
President of the United States, Johnny 
wrote: “Now, I ask you, how would you 
like to be able to go home to America 
only once . .. in two years. My brother 
Bobby and I would be much happier if 
you would let us go home to stay. Can’t 
you possibly find another man to take his 
job?” 

But, despite Johnny’s objection—and 
a sympathetic President—it is unlikely 
that he’ll succeed in having his father 
tossed out. 


Fledgling 


Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro Jr. of 
Baltimore was nervous. As he boarded the 
Presidential DC-6, the Independence, he 
fingered his St. Christopher medal. Ear- 
lier, he had received Holy Communion. 
At 48, it was D’Alesandro’s first flight. 

Harry Truman tried to comfort his 
fellow passenger. Maryland’s Gov. Wil- 
liam P. Lane Jr. didn’t tell “the story of 
the time I dropped 800 feet while flying 
in France in World War I.” 

Maybe it wouldn’t have mattered. 
After a 27-minute flight from Washington 
to Baltimore’s new Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport (it usually takes seven min- 
utes, but Truman wanted to circle Balti- 
more), D’Alesandro was a confirmed air 
traveler. “I feel,” he said, “like one of 
the Wright brothers.” 

Said air-enthusiast Truman, happy 
he made a convert: “He even made me an 
offer for the Independence.” 


Grandpa’s Grant 


If you have a family legend that 
Great-great-great-great-grandfather Eben- 
ezer owned Manhattan Island before the 
Indians did, the place to trace it down is 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

This week the Bureau was busy at a 
task which will aid the thousands of 
Americans who yearly seek information 
on original land grants made by the Gov- 
ernment to their forebears in frontier 
days. It was microfilming the 2% miles 
of patent record books (containing 61% 
million deeds) in the 137-year-old Gen- 
eral Land Office files. 

As successor to the GLO (which was 
reorganized in 1946), the land manage- 
ment bureau is called on daily to help 
search titles to among the more than 
1 billion acres the United States has 
transferred to private ownership since 
the first land patent was issued by the 
Treasury in 1788 for a section of land in 
Ohio. The records are contained in 11,700 
volumes. 

No Old Scrawls. The BLM says 
that patents issued prior to 1908 can be 
located only if a description is given ac- 
cording to the public land system of sur- 
veys. Patents since that time can be lo- 
cated by a description, the name of the 
patentee or the number of the patent. 
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If future judgments are to be 
made correctly, events of the past fort- 
night must be understood accurately. 
The citizen finds clear thinking difh- 
cult enough when so much seems to 
happen so quickly. His difficulty in- 
creases when clouds of secrecy cloak 
actions of Government. 

The attack by Communist North 
Korea on June 24 surprised the public. 
It may have surprised the State De- 
partment. But on June 6 General Mac- 
Arthur ordered 24 leading Japanese 
Communists to make no public ad- 
dresses. The next day he established 
censorship of Japanese Communist 
newspapers. On the 9th, Japanese po- 
lice by U.S. order raided Red centers. 

Then, in the middle of June, De- 
fense Secretary Johnson, General 
Bradley and John Foster Dulles as rep- 
resentative of the State Department 
appeared in Tokyo. This high-level 
mission had obviously been hurried to 
Japan upon urgent request from Gen- 
eral MacArthur. MacArthur made 
clear to Johnson, Bradley and Dulles 
that our policies in the Far East had 
been leading to disaster and that their 
reversal was imperative. When Secre- 
tary Johnson and General Bradley re- 
turned to Washington June 24, they 
brought to the President a vigorous 
memorandum from MacArthur saying 
in effect that, if the Japanese occupa- 
tion were to be maintained and the 
American position supported, Formosa 
would have to be protected and South 
Korea strengthened. 

That this course had been deter- 
mined earlier than June 24, however, 
is evident from the address which 
Dulles delivered on the 19th to the Ko- 
rean National Assembly. He said, “The 
American people give you their sup- 
port, both moral and material, consist- 
ent with your own self-respect and 
your primary dependence on your own 
efforts.” 

What prompted the Communist at- 
tack on the particular instant may not 
be known, nor can it now be known 
whether the attack would have been 
made if our policy had been reversed 
earlier. 


It will be recalled that Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, after a Far Eastern tour, on Jan. 9 
urged the defense of Formosa. He was 
immediately assailed by Sen. Connal- 
ly, Administration spokesman and 
chairman of the committee. Sen. Taft, 
who agreed with Smith, was sharply 
and directly attacked in public refer- 
ences by Secretary Acheson and Presi- 
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Wide World 
Taft. Good counsel six months ago. 


dent Truman. Then on Jan. 11 Taft 
said to the Senate: “Formosa is a 
place where a small amount of aid, and 
at a very small cost, can prevent the 
further spread of communism.” 

As a matter of fact, Taft had said 
in an interview in December that the 
U.S. Navy should be used to prevent a 
Communist attack upon Formosa. This 


By Wheeler McMillen 


position had also been suggested by 


former President Hoover. 


%X * 


The President on June 27 re- 
versed his former policies and those of 
the Department of State. His courage 
in doing so had won wide and well de- 
served approval. Americans have no 
heart for appeasing communism 
whether in our country or a distant 
front. While generally realizing the 
dangers of the situation, people are 
glad to know that now we stand right 
and move right. 

In the interest of clear thinking, 
one point urgently needs to be made 
now. Many who join in praise of the 
President’s June 27 reversal turned 
savagely upon others who approved 
the action but mentioned its belated- 
ness. In an emergency, they said in 
effect, let there be no criticism. 

For years now Americans have 
lived through a series of emergencies. 
If emergency after emergency will be 
made into pretext to discourage, or 
eventually to restrain, free criticisms 
of Government and public servants, we 
shall be accepting what we are fight- 
ing against. There is no free criticism 
within communism. Free speaking any 
time is the American way. 
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Science 





What Are You Eating? 


In a plaintive essay, the late Robert 
Benchley begged the world never to as- 
sign him the task of building a bridge. 
Certain aspects of the job, he said, would 
baffle him. First, he could never make up 
his mind on which bank of the river to 
start building. Second, if he should choose 
a bank, he would be unable to decide at 
precisely what point to dig the first hole. 
Third, he hadn’t the slightest idea how to 
build a bridge anyway. 

In nutrition, which is today perhaps 
the most active of the biological sciences, 
the experts face the problem, not only of 
their own ignorance, but of deciding on 
which side of the river to start. 

On one side is the soil, which, with 
sun, air and water, is the source of all the 
food people eat; the source, in fact, of 
life. What is good soil, anyway? How 
many of the 90-odd elements that make 
up the earth’s crust do people have to eat 
to stay alive? 

On the other side is man himself, 
who is and must be the end object of all 
nutrition research. How does he turn the 
elements he eats into hair, skin, teeth, 
bones, blood, muscle and energy? How 
many of his numerous illnesses are due, 
in the end, to bad nutrition? 

Elusive. Most perplexing of all, per- 
haps, is the shape of the river to be 
crossed. What, after all, is “good” nutri- 
tion? Today a man is termed well nour- 
ished if he grows to be more than five 
feet tall, gets sick reasonably seldom, can 
work eight or so hours a day without get- 
ting too exhausted, can walk a mile or 
two or sprint, in a pinch, a couple of 
hundred yards. He is supposed to live to 
be 65, keep his own teeth at least half 
this time, his hair somewhat longer. But 
at sometime shortly after threescore he 
is expected to develop heart disease or 
hardened arteries, or cancer or kidney 
trouble, and die. 

Is this really the best he can do? Or 
might he not, by some—perhaps minor— 
changes in his diet, live to be 100 (or 
150), avoid illness altogether, keep his 
teeth and his hair and be able to work, 
walk or play indefinitely without getting 
tired? 

These are some of the questions that 
several thousand earnest, hard-working 
nutrition scientists in universities, labora- 
tories, experimental farms and agricul- 
tural stations across the country were 
working hard last week to answer. They 
were building the bridge from both sides 
of the river at once. 

Pay Dirt. On the soil side, one of 
the newest and biggest plant research 
projects has recently been set up, backed 
by a $500,000 endowment, at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. A million dol- 
lar research center is taking shape at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. At 
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Dr. Maynard. With the plug out, the sheep’s digestive tract is open for inspection. 


Stanford University, California, years of 
work have been done—and work is still 
continuing—to find out just what hap- 
pens during photosynthesis, the process 
by which green plants make life out of 
sunlight and inorganic matter. 

Perhaps the biggest span is being 
readied by the Cornell School of Nutri- 
tion in Ithaca, N.Y. Started in 1941 with 
a kitty of $500,000, the school now boasts 
a modern, four-story building and the last 
word in laboratory equipment. At its 
head is Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, a Wes- 
leyan graduate who took his Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry at Cornell in 1915 and subse- 
quently studied nutrition as far afield as 
Strasbourg, Lyon and Nanking. 

Maynard's job is a complex one, for 
it involves directing the resources of half 
a dozen different institutions which share 
faculty, equipment and research projects 
with the school itself. These include the 
Cornell medical school, the agricultural 
college, the colleges of engineering and 
home economics, the biochemistry and 
animal nutrition laboratories, and the 
U.S. Agriculture Department’s Plant, 
Soil and Nutrition Laboratory, located on 
the edge of the Cornell campus. 

Lilliput Dairy. Research projects 
range from the purely scientific through 
the bizarre to the obviously practical. On 
the bizarre side, for example, the nutri- 
tionists have built a tiny and intricate 
electric milking machine, the same in 
principle as those used in the big modern 
dairies, but scaled down to fit a guinea 
pig (see cover). In this miniature dairy 
are milked daily 10 mother guinea pigs. 

Pointless? Far from it. By finding 
how diet, environment and heredity affect 
the quality and quantity of a guinea pig’s 
milk, nutritionists will go a long way 
toward answering the same questions 
about dairy cows and human mothers. 
One thing the Cornell staff found out 
quickly: Mother guinea’s lactation period 
ends abruptly unless her babies are kept 
in full view. 

More obviously practical is the work 


being done by Dr. Harold H. Williams, a 
young biochemist who likes to collect a 
few—just three or four—drops of blood 
from visiting firemen, farmers and _for- 
eigners. He and his co-workers are using 
blood tests which will show, in a single 
quick analysis, the nutritional habits and 
needs of any normal person. 

Just as down-to-earth is the work be- 
ing done in the School’s frozen foods lab- 
oratory under Dr. Paul Ramstad, a re- 
search chemist. 

Thaw Danger. Ramstad knew, for 
example, that a dangerous kind of food 
for a housewife to buy is frozen food 
which has been improperly kept after 
leaving the packer—that is, allowed to 
thaw and then refrozen. Peas, when 
freshly frozen, have a bacteria count of 
less than 1,000 per gram; 24 hours after 
thawing (at 70°F.) the bacteria count 
may jump to 24 million—far higher than 
if they had never been frozen. In oysters, 
under the same conditions, the count may 
jump from 22,000 to 320 million. 

So, with a colleague, Miss Frances 
Volz, Ramstad sat down and worked out 
a device, as practical as any to come out 
of a laboratory since Thomas Edison died, 
called a “thaw indicator.” 

Attached to any package of frozen 
food when it is first frozen (probably just 
under the cellophane wrapper), it shows 
on the outside as a clear white strip. But 
if, during shipping, handling or retailing, 
the package ever gets warm enough to 
make the contents unsafe, the “thaw indi- 
cator” will turn an ugly brown—and the 
housewife will be warned: Don’t buy it. 
The gadget is now on its way through the 
U.S. Patent Office, and will reach the 
market, with luck, in the not too distant 
future. 

Plant-feed. About half a mile down 
the road from the Nutrition School 
proper is the U.S. Plant, Soil and Nutri- 
tion Laboratory. Here, under top-flight 
scientists like lab director Kenneth Bee- 
son, biochemist Gordon Ellis and plant 
physiologist G. F. Somers, the big ques- 
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tion of what elements are essential to 
plant growth—and why—is tackled. 

Behind the four-story stone and brick 
laboratory are fields and hothouses where 
plants can be grown under rigidly con- 
trolled conditions—and systematically 
“starved.” By carefully depriving the 
plant of one element at a time, scientists 
have put their fingers on some 15 ele- 
ments that plants must have to grow nor- 
mally and reproduce. The big ones, of 
course, as every farmer now knows, are 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
which make up about 95% of the dry 
weight of a green plant. The other fa- 
miliar elements—all major ingredients— 
are phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium and sulfur. 

Hide & Seek. Most elusive—and 
most fascinating to scientists because of 
their effect on both plants and people— 
are the “trace” elements. They comprise, 
in weight, less than 1% of an ordinary 
plant. Of them, the ones now known to 
be essential to plants include iron, cop- 
per, zinc, manganese, boron, molybdenum 
and possibly cobalt (of which more 
later). But many of the best soil and 
plant scientists agree that the list will 
grow longer before their researches are 
finished—if, indeed, they ever are fin- 
ished. 

Some of the difficulties of getting a 
clear verdict can be seen in the efforts of 
Dr. Firman E. Bear and some of his col- 
leagues at Rutgers University to produce 
a molybdenum shortage in a group of test 
plants. Using ordinary chemically pure 
salts and distilled water, they failed re- 
peatedly to get results. Unfortunately, 
this did not prove that plants don’t need 
molybdenum. Equally possible was the 
conclusion that somehow an infinitesimal 


speck of molybdenum was getting into 
their nutrient solution. 

Finally, in a last attempt, they tried 
distilling the water not once but three 
times, and recrystallizing the “pure” 
chemicals a second time. And in this test 
the plants, supplied with everything they 
needed except molybdenum, turned from 
green to sickly yellow and died. The lack 
of only one part molybdenum to one Dil- 
lion parts of nutrient solution had made 
the difference between life and death. 

Such experiments are intensely prac- 
tical. For as America’s virgin topsoils be- 
come more and more depleted, farmers 
must rely increasingly on soil scientists 
to tell them what to put back into the 
soil if they are to keep getting crops out. 
“Without our present knowledge of soil 
chemistry,” one USDA expert said re- 
cently, “there wouldn’t be any more farm- 
ing in most of the eastern United States.” 

Anemic Areas. Unfortunately, min- 
eral deficiencies like these—the kind that 
show in stunted, dried up plants, poor 
crops, or no crops at all—are only half 
the problem. More insidious are the min- 
eral deficiencies (or sometimes surpluses ) 
that don’t show at all in the plants, but 
only in the animals that eat them, and in 
the humans who eat the animals. Why, 
for instance, were at least 15% of the 
children in one area of Florida found to 
be anemic, while in another section—only 
a few miles away—97% were not? 

The answer lies, in part at least, in 
a strange quirk of nature. And that is the 
seeming lack of relationship between the 
supply of a mineral in the soil, the 
amount needed by the plant that grows 
there, and the quantity required by the 
animals—including people—that eat the 
plants. 
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Scientists delving into the Florida 
mystery, for example, found that: 

e@ @ Soils in the “sick” areas con- 
tained only %o as much iron, 44 as much 
copper, % as much phosphorus and cal- 
cium as soils in healthy areas. 

ee Turnip greens (an important 
part of the children’s diet) grown on the 
“sick” soils contained only % as much 
iron as those that were raised on richer 
soils, 

e @ Families living on good soil were 
getting, in some cases, 13 times as much 
iron in their daily diet as those living on 
poor soil. 

Some nutritionists and soil scientists 
are quick to point out that conditions like 
those found in Florida are rare. Most 
modern families don’t raise their own 
food on their own soil; they buy it in 
stores, to which it has been shipped from 
a wide variety of sources. Therefore, 
they reason, no single, local soil defi- 
ciency is likely to do much damage. 

Others, however, are not so sure. 
There have been no adequate surveys of 
soils and plants to show just how “local” 
the mineral deficiencies are, particularly 
in trace elements. But it is known that 
the average snap bean from Maryland, 
for example, contains about 24 as much 
boron but more than twice as much cobalt 
as a snap bean grown in Illinois. The 
Illinois bean, on the other hand, has al- 
most twice as much iron and 17 times as 
much molybdenum as its eastern cousin, 
nearly three times as much copper, but 
less than 4% as much manganese. One 
sample of spinach analyzed contained 80 
times as much iron as another. Tomatoes 
from Colorado had more cobalt than those 
from any other state—more than twice as 
much as New York’s and 10 times as 
much as Virginia’s. 

What do such findings mean in terms 
of human nutrition and human health? 
Are huge segments of the U.S. popula- 
tion suffering from “hidden hungers”’? 
Are we, perhaps less dramatically than 
the Florida children but still seriously, 
weakened by deficiencies in our food? 
Could this account for our epparently 
growing weakness for “civilized” diseases 
like cancer, hypertension, arteriosclerosis, 
diabetes—perhaps even polio and the 
common cold? 

Here the scientists shrug their shoul- 
ders and stop talking. They don’t know. 
Nobody has yet taken a truly national 
survey and matched it up with human 
nutrition and human health. 

Cobalt for Blood. But for proof 
that there is a complex and important re- 
lationship between trace minerals and 
human health, scientists last week needed 
only to point to recent discoveries in- 
volving one of the rarest and hardest-to- 
trace of them all: cobalt. At present, for 
a variety of reasons, cobalt is the “hot- 
test” of the trace elements. 

At Rutgers right now a young grad- 
uate student, Archie Clyde Hill, is hard 
at work trying to produce a cobalt de- 
ficiency in alfalfa and soybean plants. If 
he succeeds (and he may not), it will be 
the first time anybody has proved that 
plants need cobalt. And this, in the light 
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Rutgers. The tall oats got enough copper; the midgets didn’t. The question posed 
on the right: Will alfalfa react in the same way to a shortage of cobalt? 


of certain other recent developments, will 
be a major discovery. 

As a nutrient element, cobalt (in its 
pure form a hard, silvery metal) began 
to achieve recognition more than a decade 
ago. There were certain fields in New 
Hampshire where cattle would not thrive 
despite an apparently healthy forage. The 
rumor was that an ancient Indian medi- 
cine man had put a curse on the land. 
Scientists investigating the soil (and other 
soils like it in Texas, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Florida and Massachusetts) found 
that the “curse” had apparently removed 
enough cobalt from the soil to make it 
unhealthy for cows and sheep. This was 
quite a trick, since tests showed that 2 
parts of cobalt in 1 million parts of soil 
are enough to keep cattle healthy. 

Other tests seemed to show that while 
tiny portions of cobalt (in forage, as little 
as 1 part in 10 million) were necessary 
for cows and sheep, other animals didn’t 
need it at all. 

Why cows and sheep but not the rest 
of us? Again, the answer seemed not too 
hard. Cows and sheep, unlike pigs, rats 
and people, are “ruminant” animals. 
They have a series of four stomachs— 
most animals have only one—in which as- 
sorted bacteria attack the food they eat 
and break it down. Sure enough, tests 
showed that when the cow didn’t get 
enough cobalt, some of these bacteria dis- 
appeared—and so, shortly, did the cow. 

Meanwhile, however, several appar- 
ently unrelated problems were puzzling 
farmers, scientists and medical men. 

e eA series of experiments with 
rats, rabbits and dogs hinted that cobalt 
had some connection with curing anemia, 
and more specifically with the manufac- 
ture of red blood cells. 

e @ Farmers raising chickens with 
the very latest equipment and using the 
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newest of the vegetable protein mash 
diets discovered their chickens were more 
and more subject to diseases and poor 
growth. Furthermore, the chickens de- 
veloped a “depraved” appetite for cow 
manure—and if allowed to peck at it, 
quite often grew healthy again. But if 
they were fed a certain amount of animal 
protein, they didn’t develop the trouble in 
the first place. 

© e¢ Once human beings suffering 
from anemia could stay alive only if they 
ate large quantities of liver—sometimes 
as much as four pounds a day. What was 
it in liver that produced this effect? 

It was to answer the last ‘question 
that a group of researchers under Dr. 





Karl A. Folkers, of Merck & Co., finally 
distilled from four tons of liver a single 
gram of bright red crystals which they 
named Vitamin B12. One of its essential 
ingredients, they noted, was cobalt. 

Today nutritionists and medical men 
don’t know exactly how important B12 
may be. They’ve discovered it does not 
have to be distilled laboriously from 
liver, but is readily produced in molds— 
the same kind that produce the wonder 
drugs aureomycin and streptomycin. 

They have also proved its almost 
miraculous potency in treating pernicious 
anemia and other diseases in human be- 
ings (PATHFINDER, Mar. 23, 1949). And 
they have learned that it is a major part 
of the mysterious “animal protein factor” 
which chickens get from meat scraps or, 
deprived of that, from manure. 

Tests still going on seem to indicate 
that this same APF fed to hogs along with 
their normal diet will, in some cases, 
make them gain weight almost twice as 
fast as they do without it. Preliminary 
findings in these tests have already been 
passed along to farmers. 

Passed along to nobody, however. 
have been preliminary findings in far 
more important tests going on in hospitals 
and other institutions. These experiments, 
still under close wraps, are on human 
children. Scientists will admit this much: 

1. B12 is being given to children as 
a diet supplement both by itself and in 
combination with aureomycin. 

2. It seems to have some connection 
with the functioning of the thyroid gland. 

3. There is “tangible evidence” al- 
ready that it does improve the growth 
rate in some children. 

And cobalt, vitamin B12 and APF, 
whatever their importance to vegetable, 
animal and human nutrition may turn out 
to be, represent only one thin strand in 
the bridge still to be built between the 
soil, which supports human life, and men, 
who, if they are to keep on living, must 
learn to support the soil. 
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Sleuth. Barricaded, Cornell’s Dr. C. S. Brandt eyes radioactive trace elements. 
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Do you know these symbols ? 





(They represent four professions that guard your health ) 





These are “living” symbols you see 
pictured above. For behind them are 
several hundred thousand men and 
women who work together every day, 
in large communities and small, to 
make and keep America the healthiest 
nation in the world. 


> Medicine 

$ 
... symbolized by the Staff of Aescu- 
lapius, ancient god of healing. Great 
powers were attributed to him .. . to 
cure disease, to prolong life. The ser- 
pent entwined about the staff denotes 
wisdom and the ability to heal. 


& Nursing 


. .. symbolized by the lamp of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. During the Crimean 
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War, she introduced many hospital 
improvements, including new stand- 
ards of comfort and cleanliness. The 
profession of nursing owes much to 
the pioneering work of “The Lady of 
the Lamp.” 


©) Dentistry 


. . » symbolized by the serpent encir- 
cled about an ancient cautery. The 
leaves and berries in the background 
represent the two sets of teeth, while 
the triangle and circle are derived 
from the Greek letters—delta for den- 


| 
tistry and omicron for odont, the 
tooth. 


KR Pharmacy 


. . . symbolized by R, an inscription 
that has been used on prescriptions 
and formulas for more than 6,000 
years. It is an abbreviation of “recipe” 
—the Latin word for “take thou.” 
Originally it was used as an invocation 
to Jupiter, the lucky planet which 
guarded the sick. This symbol R ap- 
pears today on physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and is displayed in thousands of 
pharmacies throughout our country. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 


One of a series of messages on the importance of prompt and proper medical care 
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OLD HOMES MADE NEW, 
NEW HOMES KEPT NEW WITH REVERE 


This is no Aladdin's Lamp trick. It’s a fact. For, when 
you seal your home in the roof valleys, under windows, 
over doors and around chimneys, with flashing of Revere 
Copper... install copper gutters and downspouts and 
use copper water tube for heating and water lines, folks, 
you have something. Something that will last as long as 
. the house, will not rust or rot and needs no painting. 
And, as many contractors and builders will also point 
out to you, windows made of Revere Aluminum Alloys 
are light, cannot warp, or swell, are maintenance-free 
and rust-proof. Whether you buy, build or repair, make 
your house new, keep it new, with these Revere Products. 
Consult today with your architect, contractor or builder. 
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REVERE WARE RACKS UP BEAUTY WITH BRAWN 


Just picture these “Jewels” hanging from a rack in your 
kitchen. How proud you'll feel. They are made of easy- 
to-clean stainless steel for a lifetime of use . . . with thick 
copper bottoms for more even heat, faster, more eco- 
nomical cooking. In no other cooking utensil will you 
find such beauty combined with such ruggedness as in 
Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Ware. Start a set 
today. But accept no substitute, for there is no substisute 
for Revere Ware. To be sure you get the genuine, look for 
the round Revere trade-mark in the thick copper bottom. 





THE ““BEER FOR YOU” IS BREWED IN COPPER 


Next time you quaff a cold glass of your favorite beer or 
ale on a hot summer's day, remember this; it was prob- 
ably brewed in copper, Revere Copper at that. It has 
been estimated that beer was brewed in copper 6,000 
years ago. Erik the Red, discoverer of Greenland, had 
“bior” on his ships. The Pilgrims brought beer with 
them to the New World. Today, as it has been for many 
centuries, more beer, by far, is brewed in copper than 
any other metal or alloy. Gleaming mammoth brew 
kettles, capable of holding up to 555,520 eight ounce 
glasses of beer each, have been made by skilled copper- 
smiths from huge sheets of copper, rolled by Revere. 
In fact, Revere has been serving the brewing industry 
for over a century and includes in its list of customers 
the majority of the industry's top-flight names. 














most every day of your life! 


When Miss and Mrs. America consult their collective compacts 
me their pretty lips, flick their cigarette lighters or adorn them. 
“apie —_— ate they're meeting Revere Products 
ace. For all these things, and many more, are mad 
oe Copper, Brass, Nickel, Silver and other hee, Sede 
prt pte daren finished in their natural state or plated ‘ . 
nd when the wash is hung for dryi in, 
ying, gleaming portabl 
dryers of Revere Aluminum wink in the sunlight ours ‘riendly 
greeting that says, “I Cannot rust or rot... will not stain ine 
= pa - = i painting, and am so light you can lift me 
ase. Yes, almost every day, i : 
a tacoma ty day, in some way, you're served 
This is not too surprisin 
! sing when you consider that R 
been serving the American public and industry for —. 
oe and a half. During that span of time, Revere has accumu- 
ae A prssest3 book of knowledge on metals and how they can 
€ use€d to save time, labor, money im 
; ... Improve products, s 
ee And as the world hurtles along the road of di 
sag keeps changing, revising, adding to that knowledge so 
ot it se always ped and fresh. Revere would like to put this 
-to-the-minute knowledge to 
all inquiries to Dept. J-12. ‘ ae ee 


Insist on products that bear 
these Trade Marks. They are 
backed by nearly a Century 
and a Half of experience in 
the manufacture of metals. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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RETAIL BUYING OF SOFT GOODS has stepped up notably in the past few weeks. If 
consumers generally decide they'll have to protect themselves against 
ration restrictions of the kind experienced in World War II, this 


trend would go up with a vengeance. 


buyers, and generally turns out to be realistic. The company's fall 
and winter catalog shows prices on 42% of more than 2,200 items listed 
are unchanged; 27% are down slightly; 31% up moderately. 


FORECASTS OF A MILD SLOWDOWN in the last three months of this year are hedged 


with a proviso—"if there's no shooting war and no great step-up in 
defense preparations." 


MOST FORECASTERS now think Korean defense activities will check any rapid 
descent from production and selling peaks and perhaps drive the indi- 
cators of business activity to new high records. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS S. HOLDEN of the F. W. Dodge Corp., marketing specialists, be- 
lieves the next great advance in the American standard of living will 
be a turn to higher-quality housing. He foresees demand for custom— 
built, quality-equipped houses continuing well beyond the time when 
the market for economy houses has been saturated. 


DEPARTMENT STORE EXECUTIVE B. EARL PUCKETT, president of Allied Stores Corp., 
thinks "fashion" rather than "basic utility" can be made the founda- 
tion of a more prosperous apparel industry. 


PUCKETT TOLD THE FASHION GROUP in New York: "We must become merchants of un-— 


happiness .. . not only replace what is worn out but what has become 
obsolete .. . accelerate obsolescence .. . make women unhappy with 
what they have .. . offer them something more desirable. saan 


CHEMISTS ARE SPEEDING OBSOLESCENCE of yesterday's fabrics by dipping tomorrow's 
fabrics into solutions that give them new qualities. Today, 136 com- 
panies are selling textile-finishing chemicals, as against 44 in 1939, 
and their output has multiplied 15 times in a decade, making it the 
fastest-growing section of the textile field. 


LEADERS IN THIS FIELD are American Cyanamid Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Warwick 
Chemical Co. and Rohm & Haas Co. More than 600 firms such as Dan 
River Mills (Wrinkl-Shed), Bates Manufacturing Co. (Disciplined Fab- 
rics), Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. (Everglaze), are buyers of behavior- 
improving chemicals which make fabrics resistant to wrinkling, shrink- 
age, and perspiration odors, also sunrot-proof and fire-retarding. 


ON THE HORIZON, among new products to come from the plastics industry, are lub- 
ricating oils which, at least in theory, will last more than half the 
lifetime of an automobile. 


PRESIDENT C. E. WILSON of General Motors, revising his earlier forecast of 7 
million, sees passenger car and truck production hitting 8 million 
this year. Last year: 6,549,179 cars and trucks. But the forecast 
was made before anyone could foresee the outcome in Korea. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT LAWYERS are trying to block approval of private water power 
projects in Virginia, California and elsewhere. They are pleading 
with the Federal Power Commission to withhold approval of private 
projects because they "conflict" with future Government plans. This 
explodes the power planners' claim that they build only where private- 
ly owned utilities won't go. 


FROM LOS ANGELES TO DETROIT, Philadelphia and Baltimore, dealers in phonograph 
records are singing mournful tunes because sales of the Four B's— 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms and bebop——have slipped anywhere from 20% 
to 60%. Worse than seasonal, the skid is blamed on: confusion among 
buyers due to contradictory claims for 334's, 45's and 78's; greater 


zest for new homes and autos than for music; television. 
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German inventive genius now has 
gone to work on behalf of the tired busi- 
nessman. On recent display in Bremen 
was a writing desk easily convertible into 
a double bed, for the executive too tired 
to go home. Overlooked: a set of excuses 
for the wife. 


Mail-Order Atom Sniffer 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., eager to help 
the nation’s atomic energy program, made 
its contribution last week in its new fall 
and winter catalog: a $49.50 “super- 
sniffer” which flashes a neon light and 
makes clicks in earphones if there is 
uranium in the purchaser’s backyard. 

The “super sniffer” is Sears’ handy 
version (“carry it like a lunch pail”) of 
the famed Geiger counter, once the ex- 
pensive tool of atomic scientists. 

Along with the regular money-back 
guarantee and a free sample of radium, 
Sears calls attention to an extra induce- 
ment: the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s $10,000 bonus for “discovery of a 
new deposit .. . assaying 20% or more 
U-308. . . .” 


Aleoa’s 410-ft. Salesman 


Ever since Napoleon III, seeking 
lightweight equipment for his armies, 
commissioned bearded Henri Sainte-Claire 
Deville to experiment with aluminum, the 
price of the lightweight metal has stead- 
ily dropped, from $545 a pound in 1852 
to less than 17¢ today. And, inversely, its 
uses multiplied. 

Americans, familiar with the magic 
of aluminum in saucepans and shoe eye- 
lets, streamliners and fast transport 
planes, long ago ceased to marvel at its 
versatility. So it raised few eyebrows last 
week when the Aluminum Company of 
America broke ground in Pittsburgh for 
the most ambitious aluminum undertak- 
ing yet: a 30-story office building, first 
aluminum skyscraper in the nation. 

The 410 foot, $10 million giant, 
which will rise on the site of the old 
Nixon theater, will have a panelled alum- 
inum shell, one-eighth inch thick, backed 
by four inches of lightweight concrete 
and aluminum foil. Inside, Alcoa will in- 
stall aluminum lighting fixtures, elevator 
cabs and even aluminum wiring. 

Dual Purpose. For the company, 
the skyscraper will solve an acute office- 
space shortage. More than that, this show 
place will prove, Alcoa men say, that 
aluminum is both practical and inexpen- 
sive for almost any type structure. 

As never before, sprawling Alcoa 
faces bitter competition. The vigorous 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. has 
taken 20% of the market. Reynolds Met- 
a's Co. has another 30% in a field where 
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the name Alcoa was once synonymous 
with “the aluminum industry.” Promo- 
tion of architectural aluminum is the 
company’s major answer. Already, more 
than 50 power plants, warehouses, office 
buildings and factories have aluminum 
skins. Others are on drawing boards. 

“We see this skyscraper,” said Al- 
coa’s President Roy A. Hunt, “as the 
forerunner of many more aluminum spires 
dominating the skylines of America. We 
are sure it will catch on. We have found 
that once you point the way to new uses 
of aluminum, it almost sells itself.” 

Snowball. Aluminum screening, 
storm windows, portable irrigation pipe, 
and awnings had jumped since the war to 
almost unbelievable popularity. While 
this stems partly from vigorous promo- 
tion, aluminum has mostly sold itself. 
Example: 

In a Mississippi agricultural college, 
a surprised professor found that all his 
hogs had congregated under two shelters 
with aluminum roofs. They wouldn’t go 
near a third one, made of other roofing 





rentable floor space,” Close exclaimed. 
“It’s a matter of record that if Rocke- 
feller Center had used thin wall construc- 
tion it could realize an extra $500,000 a 
year in rentals.” 

By utilizing aluminum radiant heat 
with outlets in the aluminum ceilings, 
Close expects to save 11% stories of space 
which is lost in buildings which heat 
through the walls. In summer, Alcoa will 
pump cold water through the heating 
unit, use it for air cooling. 

More Savings. “We anticipate no 
outside maintenance whatever above the 
lobby floor,” Close says, * . No paint- 
ing, no caulking of joints, no sand-blast- 
ing.” 

Alcoa cites still other economies: 

ee A saving of approximately $300,- 
000 on the skyscraper’s structural steel 
skeleton because light aluminum walls 
don’t require as hefty support as stone. 

e e Elimination of expensive out- 
side scaffolding since workers can bolt on 
the aluminum wall panels from stations 
within the skeleton. 


Newman-Schmidt 


Aluminum skyscraper. Close’s dream will come true in Pittsburgh. (SEE: Alcoa’s) 


material. The professor reversed the posi- 
tions of the shelters with a tractor. But 
the hogs weren’t fooled. They beelined 
for the aluminum shade. 

Alcoa explains this incident simply: 
the hogs had appreciated the extra cool- 
ness (up to 20 degrees) which aluminum, 
a good reflector, offers. Today, alumi- 
num roofs cover more than 1.5 million 
rural buildings. 

With the skyscraper, Frederick J. 
Close, Alcoa’s hard-driving boss of archi- 
tectural sales, expects a different “sell it- 
self” appeal: to the pocketbook. Without 
even leaving his desk in Pittsburgh’s Gulf 
Building, he can point to the principal 
saving: His office’s walls are 33 inches 
thick; the aluminum walls, even allow- 
ing for air spaces and decorative span- 
drels, won’t exceed 12 inches. 

“Think what they will mean in extra, 


e e Faster construction because, by 
working from inside, crews can bolt in 
wall sections in rain or raging blizzard. 

ee The stamped aluminum panels 
will cost less than stone slabs or stainless 
steel panels, slightly more than ordinary 
carbon steel. 

As with any new project, kinks must 
be ironed out. When, for instance, Close 
insisted upon sealed windows (for maxi- 
mum weather protection), someone sug- 
gested lowering a man by bosun’s chair 
from the tower. Close winced, but the 
nautical approach took him back to his 
summers as a Great Lakes deckhand. 
Why not use oversize portholes? 

One of the best suggested “porthole” 
designs is an aluminum-framed, rounded- 
corner square window. It gets its air tight- 
ness from a neoprene gasket, inflated like 
a bicycle tire with seven pounds of bot- 
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HYURRICANF power 


Increased power that steps up performance 
... increased mileage that saves you money 
—you get both in the sensational new 
HURRICANE Engine. It is F-head de- 
sign, with valve-in-head intake and valve- 
in-block exhaust. Compression is 7.4 to 
1, but premium fuel is not required. There’s 
no match for it in the low-price field! 


fhe New 


WILLYS station wacon 


—and a New Low Price! 


A brand new engine. . . distinctive new styling 
...and, to top it all, a new low price! Three 
good reasons for visiting your dealer today to 
see this new Willys, pace-setter among station 
wagons. Sit in it...and marvel at its extra 
spaciousness, its visibility. Road-test it... and 
feel its easy handling, the smooth, comfortable 
ride you get on country lanes or city streets. 


Two Cars in One! 


The Willys Station Wagon is a roomy 
6-passenger car, with a huge luggage com- 
partment. Rear seats are easily removable 
if you have a bulky load to haul. The per- 
fect car for trips...for business... for 
every family use! 


White sidewall tires, grille guard and 
overdrive optional at extra cost. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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tled air. To clean it, the “window mon- 
key” merely lets out the air; the window, 
hinged on a center pivot, swings open. 
No longer need cleaners disturb office 
procedure by swinging perilously from a 
strap; they can work at night from inside, 
with probably eventual savings in insur- 
ance. 

Skeptics think the skyscraper may 
look “tin cannish,” but Alcoa denies this, 
pointing to decorative spandrels and mul- 
lions which will break the sleek monotony. 
“If this building can’t be beautiful,” sug- 
gested one Alcoa official, “I’m sure we 
couldn’t have persuaded Wallace K. Har- 
rison [designer of Rockefeller Center 
and the U.N. building] to lend his name 
as architect.” 


Lower Prices Coming? 


Just how much Americans yearn for 
the end of resurging inflation was seen 
last week in the sales-chart of William J. 
Baxter’s new Lower Prices Coming (In- 
ternational Economic Research Bureau; 
New York: $1). IERB has sold more than 
100,000 copies. Sales are running at a 
phenomenal 11,000-a-week clip. 

If Baxter, a Harvard educated econo- 
mist and Wall Street bear, is right, nearly 
every other recognized economist is 
wrong. To the theory that the “boys in 
Washington will not allow prices to go 
lower,” he says: “High-price propaganda 
—BUNK.” He counts on housewives, sci- 
entists and surpluses to bring lower 
prices. 

“ . . In simple, everyday terms,” 
purrs happy IERB, “he breaks down the 
present situation so that you can easily 
see how you and your business and in- 
vestments stand.” What IERB_ under- 
standably omits is Baxter’s box score as 
a seer. Among his previous writings: 

© @ America Faces Its Greatest Busi- 
ness Depression (1937). 

© @ How to Survive 
Breakdown (1939). 

@ @ Japan and America Must Work 
Together (1941). 

e @ No Inflation Coming (1944). 

Still to be written: How Wrong Can 
a Prediction Be? 


Rotary: Small World 


The sight was strange to Detroit. So 
many of the faces were foreign. The at- 
tire of some of the women was Far East- 
ern, and held the eye after the one polite 
look. A Detroit reporter looked and 
wrote: “You keep thinking what a small 
world this is.” 

It was the world of Rotary Interna- 
tional in 41st annual convention. To De- 
troit came 6,949 delegates from 50 of the 
83 Rotary countries. They shared a com- 
mon bond: a great fear of world condi- 
tions; they also harbored a hope. 

The hope sprang from people them- 
selves. First to express it was outgoing 
President Percy Hodgson of Pawtucket, 
R.I. His bags scarcely unpacked from a 
200,000-mile tour of 79 Rotary countries, 
he said: “I found one thought uppermost 
in every mind—let us have peace.” 


the Coming 
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He believed Rotary’s ideals would 
help, if widely radiated. Rotarians should 
carry hope and good will into schools, 
clubs and communities, he said. 

Cordial Babel. Listeners included 
nine Japanese, two Germans and three 
Italians, first former enemies at a Rotary 
International convention since the war. 
Here, too, were Prince Bidyalarb Pritty- 
akom, president of Thailand’s Privy Coun- 
cil; Thomas Cashmore, Canon of Wake- 
field Cathedral in England; Raffaele 
Count Admiral de Courten, former Min- 
ister of the Italian Navy. 

They learned what Rotary is doing in 
America to build better communities and 
people and thinking. Many, not knowing 
English, heard translations by earphones, 
and will retell it later in their own 
tongues back home. 

If not enough, a lot has been done. 

In Elizabethville, Pa., Warsaw, Ind., 
Chicago and Moorestown, N.J., Rotarians 
counsel high school children toward ca- 
reers. In Memphis, Rotarians from Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Mississippi main- 
tain the Hospital for Crippled Adults. 


The Rotarian 
Rotary presidency. From Hodgson to 
Canada’s Arthur Lagueux. (SEE: World) 








Wide World 
Baltimore’s new airport. Everything but Washington’s business. (SEE: Two-City) 


In Hazletown, Pa., Rotarians provide 
radios and Braille materials for the blind. 
In Arlington, Mass., Rotarians organized 
a boys’ club and junior police department 
under leadership of the local police chief. 
In Parsons, Kan., Muskegon, Mich., and 
Zanesville, Ohio, Rotary clubs sponsor 
cancer clinics. In Pueblo, Col., hundreds 
of spastic children are helped at a center 
Rotary started. 

A week later, General Secretary 
Philip Lovejoy said: “The big thing about 
this convention was that we brought peo- 
ple from 50 nations together in harmony. 
We believe they will go back as emis- 
saries of good will.” 


Two-City Airport? 


At the dedication of the $15 million 
Friendship International Airport in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., Harry Truman was 
at his smiling best. But he neatly side- 
stepped the two issues which the 3,200- 
acre airport poses, namely: 

eels such a field better than a 
postage-stamp strip located more conveni- 
ently to the business section? 

e@ @ Can two major cities hope to use 
a single airport together successfully? 

While the major airlines like Friend- 
ship as a port for Baltimore (15 minutes 
away by limousine), there is less enthusi- 
asm over the 52-minute ride to Washing- 
ton. The capital’s existing National air- 
port is only 12 minutes from downtown 
hotels. 

Big but Distant. Although Friend- 
ship is five times the size of National, 
Washington would at best use it as a bad- 
weather field. At worst, Congress would 
approve a pending bill to construct a new 
Washington airport in Virginia. 

Baltimoreans believe that Friend- 
ship’s vast accommodations (it even has 
a nursery with bottle sterilizers and dia- 
per-vending machines) will make Wash- 
ington see the light. Encouraging is the 
fact that other rival cities have found 
common airports financially advanta- 
geous. 

Both St. Paul and Minneapolis, for 
instance, use Wold-Chamberlain Field. 

Raleigh and Durham, N.C., compro- 
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Some day. ..to far-distant lands 


... how Nickel helps make dreams of faster and faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home... on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop ’n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I’m gonna take off. 


“Tl fly to Brazil, to Hong Kong, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand ... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner that'll get me there and 
back before Mom has a chance to worry.” 


* * 


Happy landings, Tod. You're dream- 
ing in the right direction—the direction 
Inco researchers took when war condi- 
tions pointed up the need for jet engines. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 
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just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 
despite white hot blasts . . . despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X”®. 


These two are products of Inco re- 
search. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after ex- 
periments with hundreds of alloys. 


With the development of these new 
metals, jet engines became a practical 
reality. Giving Tod...and you... prac- 
tical reason for dreaming of journeys by 
jet planes in the not-too-distant future! 


For all its importance, you don’t see the 
Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist- 
watch, a toaster, a thermostat. You don’t 





Within recent years, Inco research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical — 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel “"X’’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


see it because it’s intermixed with other 
metals to give special and useful prop- 
erties. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 







Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel’s discovery, how it 
was first used, how it’s now 
used to make things easier 
and better for you. Read 
“The Romance of Nickel” 
— well-illustrated, interest- 

ing, informative. For your free 


copy, write Dept. 258z, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


‘ =a 


© 1960, T. 1. N, Co, 
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mised on a port exactly 10.5 miles from 
each city. 

Bristol, Kingsport and Johnson City, 
Tenn., gained air service they couldn’t 
have won independently by building a 
common Tri-City airport. 

Baltimore believes its field will never 
be too small, even for planes of the fu- 
ture. Its three runways (one nearly two 
miles long) are built to handle planes 
now on drawing boards. Airport officials 
say they can double the number of run- 
ways. They can also make the 914-story 
administration building taller, the piers 
longer. 

Safety-wise, the decision to build 
Friendship in open country permitted 
planners to find a nearly fog-free location 
(average five days of fog a year) in which 
they could also secure helpful zoning re- 
strictions: No tall buildings may go up 
within four miles. 

No Obstructions. Cost-wise, Friend- 
ship was a bargain because it required 
no extensive razing of buildings; engi- 
neers had merely to flatten out and 
pound down a few rolling hills. Conveni- 
ence-wise, Friendship offers businessmen 
a conference room seating 75. And if bad 
connections force a delay of several hours, 
they can sleep and shower in one of 
Friendship’s 22 Pullman-style roomettes. 

Even Friendship’s knottiest problem, 
transportation to Washington, will soon 
diminish: A new express highway will 
put the capital within a 35 or 40 minute 
ride. 


Prosperity Note 


American men are taking a heartier 
interest in big corporations. Belt manu- 
facturer Ray Hickok reported last week 
that only 50% of all belts sold are size 34 
or smaller. In 1946, the figure was 74%. 


In Over His Head 


Until “Congress does something 
about hidden taxes,” 27-year-old Paul D. 
Abbott plans to remain in a steel-and- 
glass box at the bottom of Indiana’s Lake 
Shafer. By last Monday, 15 days after he 
began staring at the underwater suckers, 
he had begun to look like one himself. 

If ex-G.I. Abbott, a truck driver and 
father of three, had expected to leave 
taxes behind at the water’s edge, he was 
fantastically in error. The 400-pound 
pane of plate glass above his head con- 
tained its transparent quota of corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes, even a 
15% salesmen’s transportation tax. So did 
the steel walls and floor. 

The tax on Abbott’s $42.50 radio was 
about $2.55; on his $4.50 toaster, nearly 
30¢. His Navaho rug, his easy chair, his 
magazines—all the comforts he took un- 
derwater with him—were grim, taxed re- 
minders that the average American la- 
bors 81 days out of a 235-day work year 
to support government. 

Out of the Mouths. Even the plates 
of food handed to him through a small 
hatch tube embodied hidden taxes. The 
Tax Foundation found 151 in a single loaf 
of Indiana-baked bread. The baker and 
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Acme 
Underwater hide-out. For Abbott, it 
only brought taxes closer. (SEE: Head) 


grocer had paid 15 state taxes, 12 Fed- 
eral. The mill in Kansas City which made 
the flour and the railroads which hauled 
it paid still more. Bread-eaters, of course, 
paid in the end. 

“I can’t even smoke a cigaret,” 
growled half-a-pack-a-day man Abbott, 
“without thinking of the 10¢ tax [7¢ Fed- 
eral, 3¢ Indiana] on every pack.” And, 
then, there was the discouraging thought 
that his hibernation might prove fruitless. 
While he got dozens of congratulatory 
letters (“No stunt is too wild if it calls 





Cox. From PPG’s lab, a glass-measuring 
device for all, (SEE: Plums) 


attention to the Administration’s wild, 
crazy tax-and-spend policy,” said one), 
there seemed little chance of Congress 
“doing something.” 

“Abbott,” moaned a_ hard-pressed 
Tax Foundation economist, “might as 
well not come up.” 


Sharing Glass Plums 
Kindly, bright-eyed Frank Cox, a 


shirt-sleeve chemist and engineer, directs 
the 195-man glass research laboratory of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Hobbyless, 
he has only three consuming interests: 
his four children and five grandchildren, 
new products and processes for PPG, and 
the wide dissemination of industrial sci- 
entific information. 

Last week, from his Creighton, Pa., 
lab, Cox called his boss, Vice President 
John A. Wilson, with news of a discovery. 
PPG researchers, working with radioac- 
tive isotopes, had found they could cut 
corrosion in refractories (liners for glass 
furnaces) where the refractories were 
made from materials which molten glass 
can penetrate. 

To Cox and Wilson, this meant the 
“upsetting of a lot of notions.” It might 
make glass cheaper to make. “Try your 
experiment again,” Wilson told Cox, “and 
make sure you are right. Then distribute 
the information among the companies 
which make refractories.” 

Science Reservoir. The fact that 
PPG might thus donate the fruits of re- 
search done in its “hot lab” was nothing 
surprising, in the light of its long-estab- 
lished policies. “We keep our new prod- 
ucts under wraps,” Cox explains, “but 
many of our discoveries we make avail- 
able to all.” 

“All” even includes competitors. Re- 
cently, one of PPG’s principal paint- 
making rivals was among the first to 
pounce on an electronic Color-Eye devel- 
oped at a cost of $6,800 and 14 months 
of research by PPG and Instrument De- 
velopment Laboratories, Inc. 

Everybody’s Meter. “We consid- 
ered it the best color matching device in 
the world,” Cox said last week, “but we 
felt its potential applications too wide to 
keep it to ourselves.” 

Textile makers now use Color-Eyes 
to match runs of cloth with color 
swatches. Carpet, label and even ketchup 
makers find them equally useful for ob- 
taining uniform coloration. 

Cox also made available recently a 
novel PPG instrument which determines 
the thickness of glass to one-thousandth 
of an inch by light-ray measurement. 

“These instruments,” Cox says, “were 
developed by our laboratory because we 
needed them to improve our own prod- 
ucts, and they were not available. After 
they had been developed, we saw no need 
for restricting their use or preventing 
others from having the benefits which 
they provided.” 

When Navy researchers requested a 
specially made glass box, Cox sent it free, 
even though it cost $200 to make. Simi- 
larly, the company provided nearly 100 
pounds of precisely cut and_ polished 
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photoelastic glass for Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s experiments with concrete beams. 

No Burden. How can PPG afford 
such a policy? Cox, who seldom consults 
the front office before making such deci- 
sions, has a ready answer: His $1.4 mil- 
lion-a-year research program pays its way 
by developing new products like curved 
glass for windshields, Duplate safety glass 
and Carrara structural glass. Research in 
bending and tempering alone created 600 
PPG factory jobs in recent years. Other 
developments made even more. 

“But there’s more to it than that,” 
Cox added. “We try to show that a big 
company is human, that we are vitally 
interested in not only the welfare of our 
own company but of the nation as a 
whole.” 


Capital Photo Sleuth 
Hugo G. Maas is a 55-year-old Wash- 


ingtonian who makes a good and honest 
living by peddling free U.S. Government 
photographs for $4.50 apiece. 

In his 672-picture catalog, Maas has 
included the best shots in the Govern- 
ment’s $100 million collection of Congo 
belles and radar sets, whooping cranes 
and battleships. And, should any of his 
ad-agency and _ small-magazine clients 
want others, he knows just which of 100 
Government agencies to contact. 

Maas set up his Washington Com- 
mercial Co. in 1945 because he found 
that, while many people wanted to use 
official photos, there was no central or- 
ganization to locate the ones they wanted. 

Although U.S. agencies print some 
pictures free for Maas (and charge him 
only cost on the rest), he believes that his 
service actually saves the taxpayers 
money. 

“Somebody,” he said last week, 
“should get some use out of the 20 million 
negatives in Government file cabinets.” 





Pathfinder 
Maas. A comfortable living peddling 
Government photos. (SEE: Sleuth) 
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Why eggs taste better 
when you use this toaster! 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See the General Electric Autonratic Toaster at your dealer’s. $21.50* 





New General Electric Automatic Toaster pops toast up 
or keeps it down till eggs are ready 


Toast pops up or waits for the eggs! 


Breakfast tastes better when it’s timed right. Have 
your toast now or later—the General Electric pops 
toast up or holds it down until your breakfast is 
ready! 


Every slice as you want it! 


Set the control for your favorite toast—light, medi- 
um, or dark. The General Electric makes every slice 
the way you want it, whether you toast one slice or 
twenty! 


Quick and easy cleaning! 


This General Electric Toaster has a Snap-in Crumb 
Tray that can be cleaned in a few seconds! Snap it 
out, brush it off, snap it in. General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


* Price subject to change without notice. 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time“ 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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Furniture: New Lines 


Chicago’s Furniture and Merchandise 
Marts were packed to the door jambs last 
fortnight with divans, rugs, lamps, beds 
and chairs; with salesmen selling them 
for some 1,300 exhibitors; with 20,000 
buyers culling from them what they hoped 
to pass on to the public next fall. 

It was the best-attended summer mar- 
ket yet. There were more new lines shown 
than Mart officials had expected and some 
firms reported record bookings—even bet- 
ter than normally heavier winter market 
bookings. 

Sleeping Podner. “Sales have ex- 
ceeded our wildest expectations!” gasped 
Stuart Irwin of the less-than-two-months- 
old David-Robert Co., Asheville, N.C. He 
was referring to the sales of his com- 
pany’s bedroom furniture for children. It 


was made from tulip wood, along rustic- 


lines. An inscription on the guard rail 
of the bunk bed read: “To Hopalong Cas- 
sidy Ranch.” 

Compared with this—Hopalong Cas- 
sidy’s Own Personal—furniture, the other 
lines on display were less urgent in ap- 
peal. At least half of them, however, were 
up-to-the-minute modern. Some of the best 
of the new pieces from these lines, trend- 
setters for the future, were singled out in 
the Good Design exhibit, a continuous 
display sponsored by the Merchandise 
Mart and the New York Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, whose Edgar Kaufmann Jr. is 
exhibit director and chairman of the se- 
lection committee. 

Variety of Merit. Good Design was 
started last January with some 200 items. 
Almost that many more items, new since 
then, were added for the current exhibit 


which will run until November. The furni- 
ture included is roughly of two types: one 
simple, light and refined; the other, heav- 
ier, more casual though still trim, the 
kind at home in country or outdoor set- 
tings. The fabrics tend toward luxurious 
richness, away from exaggerated textures. 
The patterns on some of them, instead of 
being blocked off in rigid rows, flow 
freely across the surface. The new lamps 
in the Good Design exhibit showed 
marked improvement over those usually 
found on the market; the joints and fit- 


tings on them were noticeably cleaner in 
line. 

Nearly all the furnishings that could 
be seen at the Marts—the well- and not- 
so-well designed—had one trait in com- 
mon: higher prices. Most of the good 
cost up to 5% more than did the same or 
comparable ones six months ago. Retail 
customers won't suffer, however, accord- 
ing to Maurice Nee, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association. 
They'll get more quality for their money. 
In upholstered furniture, for example, 
foam rubber is being used more and more 
for padding. Gluing processes for ply- 
wood veneers have been greatly improved. 
Finally and obviously, the simple lines of 
today’s furniture, by their nature, permit 
better construction than did yesterday’s 
curlicued gingerbread. 

Lasting Effect. Proof of Nee’s latter 





Thomas Yee 


Planner group. Chair, bench, drawer and green-doored cabinet are solid birch and... 





... like the upholstered sofa and side chair, are engineered for mass production, which means budget price. (SEE: Furniture) 
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point is in the Planner Group of furniture 

designed by Paul McCobb, New York. \ 
Considering its fine construction, it’s hard {eres ore an ne Way fo Han e 
to beat for price. And it’s as easy to look 


at, day after day, as a smiling sun in the 


morning. Cut from solid birch, it’s rigidly ESH RIPE | 
screwed, glued and grooved together and i W6 RA * 
finished in natural or ebony black. A din- — 


ing chair, in the blond birch, costs only 
$17.95 (the ebony is slightly higher). The 
benches—there are four of them, ranging 
in length from 24 to 60 inches—cost be- 
tween $9.95 and $15.95. These can be 
used as tables or as bases for one-, two-, 
three- or six-drawer chests, for bookcases 
or cabinets. Also in the group are drop- 
leaf and extension dinette tables, a desk 
and headboards—not one of these tagged 
beyond $60. Several upholstered pieces 
complete the group, two sofas (one of 
them sectional) and a variety of lounge 
chairs. These are just as well designed, 
constructed and priced as the solid birch. 


How to Kill Odors 


Among a group of people once asked 
to name a scent which they thought added 
“a desirable freshness” to the air, one 
man chose smoked herring. He liked its 
smell for the same reason others in the 
group liked different ones: It recalled 
pleasures. He had spent the happiest 
days of his childhood, he said, “playing 
around smelly fish wharves.” 

Most people, however, lack such 
pleasant associations with the smell. of 
fish or cabbage, or other odors house- 
wives have to contend with. How to con- 
trol them is told in a new National Bu- 
reau of Standards circular (No. 491, U.S. 
Government Printing Office: 10¢). The 













5 wonderful 
luton jam and 
jelly recipes plus 
53 others in every 

Sure-Jel! box. 


— STRAWBERRY JAM 





fruit over high heat- 














; holding ture 
only way to remove odor, the Bureau 4 cups prepared fruit Add Sure-dell; “pl At once 
claims, is to remove its source. Use plenty 6 cups suger comes to a ha bo a full 
of soap and water and fresh air. “De- 1 box Sure-Jell stir in sugar. Bring to aon 
odorants” do not destroy odors. They may e fruit. Crush com- lling boil and boil hard wit 
mask an odor with another, more pleas- Te pee 2 quarts fully ripe ” ring constantly. Remo 
ant, one or they may anesthetize the ol- pletely sat a> seat 4 cups pa at skim, ladle quickly 
factory nerves so that little or nothing strawberries. it into a large — jasses. Paraffin at once. 
is smelled. Among those the Bureau stud- prepared ae into 6 


Makes about 10 six-ounce 
glasses. 


ied, it found “no odor or combination of 
odors . . . that was more effective than 
those known to our great-grandmothers.” 


saucepan. 
To make jom- 
and set aside. 


Measure sugar 










Remember by Proxy 


Prepare fruif— 
15 minutes later 
the work's done! 


so Easy ! 


You'll get sure 
results by following 
Sure-Jell recipes 


\ exactly! 








It’s a common masculine complaint. 
A man suddenly has a vague but uncom- 
fortable feeling that he’s forgotten some- 
thing. He can’t quite locate it. Then he 
remembers: Yesterday was his wedding 
anniversary! 

Bonwit Teller, New York department 
store, has come to his aid with its Anni- 
versary Service for Men. A man fills out 
a card listing dates he wants to remem- 
ber. He is reminded two weeks in ad- 
vance of each one and Perene Phillips, in 
charge of the department, gets together a 
selection of appropriate gifts. He may 
come in to make his choice or it can all 
be done by phone. To keep the transac- 
tion secret, “Mr. Accounts” are separated 
from the regular charge accounts. There’s 
even a private staircase from the street | 
to the second-floor department. 

Begun in April, the Service now has 
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a / 
Delicious Flavor: 
Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 
just 1 minute—enjoy 
ripe fruit flavor! 


A 













50% more glasses 
than you'd get with 
long-boil recipes! o=) 
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Theres Magic in the word 


HOMEMADE 





A Product of General Foods 
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AUTOMATICALLY! 





YOURS WITH THE BRYANT BLUE SEAL 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


Like to have more than enough really 
piping hot water always ready for dishes, 
for laundering, for showers? You can 
have PLENTY, spelled with capital 
letters, when there’s a 
Bryant Blue Seal Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater 
in your household ! 

Dial the Temperature 
Fully Automatic 
Heats Water Faster 
Water Stays Hot Longer 
10-Year Protection Plan 
Burns Any Gas 
Approved by American Gas Assn. 


Ask your plumber-dealer 
or send coupon below 


let the pup be furnace man 
and woter boy, too! 





AUTOMATIC HEATING 





OVER 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN GAS HEATING 


Re + pe 


Bryant Heater, Dept. 64, 

17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me literature that tells 

how I can have automatic gas 

water heating at low cost. 








Name 

Address 

City State | 
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a list of 126 male customers. In June, 20 
of them were reminded of wedding anni- 
versaries. This month, 23 will be informed 
of pending birthdays. 


Be a Handywoman 


Plenty of women know how to make 
slipcovers. But how many know how to 
reupholster a chair—to tear it down to 
the skeleton and rebuild it? This is the 
new project announced last week by the 
Know-How Workshop in New York. It 
will be postgraduate work for those who 
have taken the regular course. 

The Know-How Workshop teaches 
women what to do when the electric iron 
goes cold just as they are finishing off the 
family laundry, how to fix a dripping 
faucet, how to put new tapes and rope on 
the Venetian blinds—in short, the art of 
household repairs. 

The shop was started last spring by 
two housewives, Mrs. Grace K. Liebman 
and Mrs. Lillian H. Baldwin. Mrs. Bald- 
win got the idea when a favorite lamp 
got out of order. She found it was going 
to be expensive to have it repaired and 
wished she could learn how to do it her- 
self. She and Mrs. Liebman went through 
the classified telephone directory calling 
trade schools and inquiring about YWCA 
courses, found they could learn a single 
trade but that there was no place where 
they could get driblets of several. So they 
hunted up a classroom on upper Broad- 
way, got three professional teachers of in- 
dustrial science, outfitted the workshop 
and opened it for instruction. 

Tinker Tools. Classroom equip- 
ment is completely unorthodox. A large 
panel is covered with common tools which 
teachers explain to pupils. At first, most 
of them look blank when they’re told, 
“This is a nail punch,” or “This is a 
reamer.” It is explained that it’s possible 
to get along with three tools, a hammer, 
a screw driver and a pair of pliers, “but 
if you’re going to learn how to do it you 
might as well learn to do it right.” 





Celanese Corporation of America 
Hair vacuum. Women now can house- 


clean their hair. (SEE: Coiffeur) 


Pupils sit four at a time at an elon- 
gated kitchen sink with four sets of fau- 
cets and drains and learn minor plumbing 
repairs, putting a new washer in a faucet 
and reaming it, taking the trap apart 
when the drain stops up. They dismantle 
an electric iron and put in a new element 
(a professional job costs about $3, the 
home repair 75¢). 

Odd Jobs. There’s a section of plas- 
tered wall with a hole and a crack in it 
that gets repaired and plastered again 
and again. Every pupil gets a block of 
mahogany which she finishes, and a board 
on which she puts a molding. The most 
popular instruction aids are empty wood- 
en frames into which the women learn to 
put springs for chair seats. 

The teachers say women are better 
students in this sort of thing than men 
because they have less to unlearn. Usually 
they do the job right the first time. 

Mrs. Liebman and Mrs. Baldwin plan 
to open branch workshops in other cities. 


Whirring Coiffeur 


Henceforth, after a woman has fin- 
ished vacuum-cleaning the living room 
rugs, draperies, walls and furniture, she 
can retire to her dressing room and vac- 
uum her own hair. 

Of course, she won’t use the big, 
household vacuum cleaner, but a new 
hand-sized machine called HairVac. Cased 
in light green Celanese plastic, it com- 
bines the functions of a hair brush, 
clothes brush and masseuse. It has a rub- 
ber brush with vibrating fingers to stimu- 
late the scalp, loosening dirt and dandruff 
to be sucked into a disposable filter. The 
gadget can be used by home barbers to 
scoop up hair clippings, too. The price— 
under $13— includes 100 filters. 


Hanging Board 


Except possibly for the trash can, the 
Peg Board is the simplest, most direct 
answer to the question of what to do with 
kitchen utensils, wet washcloths, hats, 
brooms, tools and similar hard-to-store 
articles. 

The Peg Board is really only a per- 
forated piece of hardboard. But the holes, 
punched an inch apart all over it, are 


. there for a good purpose. They hold vari- 


ous sizes of ingeniously-designed hooks, 
racks, bars and brackets which slip in and 
out, into almost limitless arrangements. 
This flexibility appealed particularly to 
department store merchandisers who first 
used the boards as a means to changing 
displays without pounding in more nails 
or otherwise marking up walls. Stores 
now also are selling the boards for use 
in homes. 

Take Your Pick. All Peg Boards 
measure 20 x 23 inches and can be mount- 
ed on a wall or door, crosswise or length- 
wise. They come in sets (about $3.50 
each) with a variety of hanging fixtures. 
One set, meant for a bedroom or closet 
door, contains a hat bracket, two bars for 
shoes or ties, one large hook and three 
smaller ones. Another set for a kitchen or 
pantry comes with a dozen hooks and two 
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Clutter-stopper. Three boards like this 
fill the back of a door. (SEE: Hanging) 


long bars. The fixtures are nickelplated. 
The sturdy board is a deep chocolate 
brown. It can be painted. 


New for the House 


Snap-on Drain. The new Lamro 
Hot Tray keeps fried foods warm while 
they drain. A metal affair shaped like a 
three-quarter moon, it snaps onto the rim 
of a skillet. Slip the bacon onto the tray; 
the excess fat runs back into the skillet 
while the eggs fry. Postpaid, 60¢. 

Slick for Slats. One-Wipe is the 
name of a Venetian blind cleaner that 
washes both surfaces of a slat in one 
movement. It’s made of red plastic, works 
like a pair of tongs. Molded into the jaw 
ends are two foam rubber pads. These 
pads are dipped in a detergent solution, 
wrung out by pressing on the tongs, wiped 
across the slat, and then rinsed clean. 
There are two kinds, for either straight or 
curved slats. Each is $1. 

Easy Dusts It. “Its back is bent to 
save yours” is the way the manufacturer 
describes the Snooper dust mop. Its long 
aluminum handle actually bends twice, 
like a loose-formed Z. The mop head 
which snaps on is 18 inches long; so the 
mop not only slides easily under beds, 
tables and chests but covers a lot of terri- 
tory as it goes. A rubber grip on the top 
of the handle anchors it when propped 
against a wall. The price is $3.89. 

Push & Pull. Twelve cups hang 
safely and conveniently on the Handy 
Cup Rack which fastens to the underside 
of a shelf. The rack pulls out so the cups 
can easily be picked off. Price: $1.25. 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to PatH- 
FINDER, Dept. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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“Satina surely saves me time!” 


"With Satina in my starch 
Ironing is 3 times easier !" 


WRITES MRS. HAROLD F. MALOY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 






that you use with boiled or unboiled 


writes Mrs. Maloy. “It makes the 
little girls’ starched dresses 3 times 
easier to iron! I never have to stop 
to clean my iron. No sticking—no 


starch. It dissolves easily in boiling 
water or the boiling starch solution. 


It not only makes ironing lots 
easier, it makes clothes smell fresh- 


dragging!” 


Satina is a wonderful ironing aid 


FREE 
size. PACKAGE 


E’RE SO SURE you'll love 

Satina, if we can just get 
you to try it once, that we're 
offering you a free, full-size 
package. Enough for 4 big 
starchings! Just you try it and 
judge Satina for yourself! 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS 


Satina 
users 
say: 












Rides cian enmpcins-tanioiaharnistemininciesseiaeesiiibdieidadiieeaineiitiiadill 


er, look newer, and stay clean 
longer, too! 





ee ee 


SATINA, Dept.M-4, Box 1260, New York 46, N.Y. t 
Dear Sirs: Satina sounds good to me. Now I'd 
like a free, full-size package to see how much 
easier it- makes my starched ironing. 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY. 





TATE 


Ghee ee ee we eee ae a 


Put SATINA in your starch ! 


It makes starched ironing 3 times easier!“ 
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Health 


The Big Itch 


An Army doctor kept sleepless in his 
bunk last March by an acute case of ath- 
lete’s foot groped at random among the 
medicines on his shelf. Happening upon 
a jar of salve containing Pyribenzamine, 
an antihistamine, he decided to try it on 
his infection, just for luck. Next morning 
he awoke to find both pain and swelling 
gone and only a slight scaliness left to 
mark the site. 

Hustling to his laboratory, Capt. 
Layne E. Carson related his discovery to 
another Army researcher in antihista- 
mines, Charlotte Campbell. Together they 
put Pyribenzamine through its paces. It 
worked—but even more effective, they re- 
ported in the journal Science, was an- 
other related drug: Diphenylpyraline. 

This month American doughfeet sta- 
tioned in Puerte Rico will give the Car- 
son-Campbell remedy a full field-test to 
see if the itch can be taken out of the 
infantry for good. 





Human Transplant 


A woman who gambled with her own 
life, two surgeons who defied the grim 
record of the past, waited tensely last 
week with the rest of the nation to see 
whether, in truth, they had brought to 
pass a medical miracle: the first success- 
ful transplantation of human organs in 
the history of the world. 

Mrs. Ruth Tucker had lived under 
virtual sentence of death. Her kidneys, 
congenitally deformed, had developed a 
polycystic condition which cut down their 
eficiency by 90%. The doctors pro- 
nounced her incurable, gave her at best 
a couple of years to live. 

The 49-year-old Chicago housewife 
knew they were right: Her mother and a 
sister had died of the same disease. But 
she had no mind to let death win by de- 
fault; she declared herself ready to sub- 
mit to any operation that offered any 
sliver of hope, no matter how thin. 

Substitution. Finally she found a 
physician willing to take up her challenge 
—Dr. Richard H. Lawler, a quiet, ob- 
scure, gray-haired specialist practicing in 
the suburb of Evergreen Park. Lawler 
had a plan as simple as it was shocking, 
daring as it was dubious: to remove a 
kidney frem a corpse and to install it in 
place of Mrs. Tucker’s. 

No one had to tell Lawler the odds 
against him. U.S. researchers—sometimes 
successfully—have transplanted corneal 
tissues from one human eye to another, 
and the Russians, during World War II, 
are reported to have shifted pituitary 
glands from oxen to men. But the trans- 
fer of major organs like the pancreas, 
heart or kidney is something else again. 

The main stumbling-block is that 
these parts of the body are honeycombed 
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with blood vessels dependent upon a 
steady flow of blood to maintain their 
oxygen needs. Unless this flow can be 
quickly and effectively re-established, the 
newly-housed organ will die. 

Incompatibility. Moreover, even 
after its supply has been assured, the or- 
gan will fail to survive if its tissues find 
their new environment hostile. Doctors 
suspect that, just as it is hazardous to 
transfuse blood of different types, so there 
may be different types of tissues which 
it is impossible to unite. 

As researchers at Chicago’s Presby- 
terian Hospital have hinted, this un- 
friendly welcome by the tissues receiving 
the transplant may stem from “defense 
mechanisms designed to destroy foreign 
elements in the same way as immunity re- 
actions destroy harmful bacteria when 
they invade the body.” 

Knowing all this, Lawler neverthe- 
less went into conference with Dr. James 
W. West and his associates at the Little 
Company of Mary Hospital in Evergreen 
Park. Checking the ward-records, they 
found one female patient who had the 
same blood-type as Mrs. Tucker; was 
about the same age; had a healthy kid- 
ney; and was soon to die of cirrhosis of 
the liver. From her relatives Lawler ob- 
tained permission to perform the trans- 
plantation. 

Alert. Mrs. Tucker was moved into 
the hospital. Weeks went by. Then, on 
Friday evening, June 16, Lawler alerted 
his staff; the donor was slipping fast. On 
Saturday morning she died. Promptly the 
team went into action. Assisted by two 
surgeons, Dr. West proceeded to remove 
the dead woman’s left kidney. At the 
same time, up in the small 10-by-18-foot 
operating room into which had crowded 
some 30 rapt observers, Dr. Lawler went 
to work on Mrs. Tucker. 

Dousing the donated kidney in a 
saline heparin solution to prevent blood 
clots during the transfer, Dr. Lawler 


Wide World 


Mrs. Tucker & Dr. Lawler. They were undaunted by the odds. (SEE: Transplant) 


slipped the organ into place, deftly su- 
tured artery to artery, vein to vein, ureter 
to ureter. Then he released the clamps. 
Mrs. Tucker’s blood, replenished by pints 
of plasma, flowed into her new gland. 

Since then, Mrs. Tucker has been se- 
questered behind a polite curtain of si- 
lence, through which has trickled only the 
time-honored bulletin: “She’s doing as 
well as can be expected.” Whether her 
white blood cells are behaving, or whether 
they have begun remorselessly to attack 
and disintegrate the adopted organ is 
anybody’s guess. 

Pioneer. But already Ruth Tucker 
has survived long enough to merit a page 
in the undying annals of medicine, and to 
have pointed the way to a system of sur- 
gery which may revolutionize the treat- 
ment of “incurables.” For, through her, 
Drs. Lawler and West have proved, at 
least, that it is possible to shift whole or- 
gans and to start them running. Further 
research—such as that being done in Chi- 
cago on tissue-types—may usher in the 
day when we can with certainty keep 
them running. 


Muscles to Order 


The kids who are always called 
“Shorty,” “Runt” and “Half-pint,” and 
who couldn’t fight their way out of a wet 
paper-bag got some cheerful news last 
week from a couple of western doctors. 
Winding up experiments on a group of 56 
underdeveloped boys, most of them be- 
tween 14 and 19 years of age, Drs. Hans 
Lisser and Gilbert Gordan of the Uni- 
versity of California reported that daily 
doses of a synthetic male hormone— 
methyl testosterone—can speed up in 
startling fashion the growth-process of 
nearly any youngster. The average annual 
weight-gain for the group was 19 pounds 
of “good, solid muscles.” The average 
gain in height: 2 inches a year more than 
normal. 
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Religion 





Experience for Everyone 


When a roving drama critic for 
Variety, noisy show business weekly, ar- 
rived in Oberammergau to review the 
town’s historic Passion Play with his usual 
caustic eye, anything could happen—and 
did. 

A sample: “Its seven-and-a-half hour 
playing time and heavy weight of inter- 
mittent, moralistic prologs and choruses 
sung by a dreary gang of deadpanned 
Bavarian Rockettes garbed in shapeless 
nightgowns are hard to take.” 

Variety’s verdict: “It is no South 
Pacific.” But the trade journal politely 
concluded, “. . . it is an experience that 
belongs in everyone’s life.” 


For God & German Union 


Martin Niemoeller probably is at 
once the most popular of all German 
Protestant preachers and the most criti- 
cized. He is easily the most dramatic and 
the most outspoken. He has propounded: 

That German unity is more impor- 
tant than any other political issue, includ- 
ing the danger of a Communist regime. 

That Roman Catholics have too much 
influence in western Germany, which he 
once described as “conceived in Rome 
and born in Washington.” 

Last fortnight, Germans and _ their 
press were still buzzing about his latest 
outbreaks. Speaking at various cities 
throughout the West German Republic, 
the Evangelical (Lutheran) pastor de- 
clared he does not agree that a war 


against communism is necessary to “save 


the Christian Church and Christianity.” 
In Wiesbaden he virtually implied 
that Christianity and communism could 





Satthotionsh 
Niemoeller. A million marks to find the 
answer in the Bible. (SEE: For God) 
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live side by side in Germany. It is un- 
Christian, he said, to conduct a war for 
the maintenance of the Christian Church, 
because the church does not need to be 
saved. He added that the church has a 
duty to serve the Communists as well as 
all human beings. 

Giveaway? In Duesseldorf, he re- 
portedly promised a reward of a million 
marks to anyone who could prove that the 
Holy Bible demands some kind of pre- 
ventive resistance against communism. 

Wherever the 58-year-old Niemoeller 
spoke, he drove home the same point: 
peace and unity at all cost. With the 
East-West controversy on the mind of 
every German these days, he is assured a 
vast following. He hammers away at his 
theme. In Berlin he said: “We must seek 
our salvation neither from the East nor 
West. The real alternative is battleground 
or bridge.” Niemoeller, the stormy petrel 
of German Protestantism, wants a bridge 
—and wants it built without delay. 

Lately, even the Red papers have 
been shining up to him. With such pub- 
licity, Niemoeller keeps his church in hot 
water almost constantly. The Council of 
the Evangelical Church has repeatedly 
announced that his statements are his own 
personal views, not those of the church. 

Artful. Since he speaks extempo- 
raneously, the exact text of his statements 
is not available. So Bishop Otto Dibelius 
finds it hard to take Niemoeller to task. 
But the bishop, as Niemoeller’s primate, 
admits the pastor has put the church into 
many and increasingly difficult situations. 

A U-boat commander in World War 
I, Pastor Niemoeller openly defied Hitler 
when he tried to break up the autonomy 
of the Evangelical Church. His outspok- 
enness cost him eight years in concentra- 
tion camps. He emerged at the end of 
the war a martyr, soon became president 
of the Evangelical Church in the State of 
Hesse (U.S. Zone) and the leading spir- 
itual leader in postwar Germany. 

Since then, however, much criticism 
has been leveled at him regarding his 
supposedly violent opposition to nazism. 
Some say he was anti-Nazi only where 
the church was concerned, but never 
lashed out against the nationalistic or 
militaristic flavor of the Hitler regime. 

Fellow prisoners claimed that, in 
Dachau, Niemoeller was in “honorable 
confinement,” suffered nothing more than 
confinement and was permitted to smoke, 
read and have other prisoners as servants. 

Disavowal. In 1947, at the request 
of his own home town chapter, the Asso- 
ciation of Victims and Persecutees of 
Fascism ousted him from the organiza- 
tion. Actually, Niemoeller, a fervent na- 
tionalist, was politically much closer to 
Hitler than to most of those who honor 
his courage today. 

Nonetheless, Niemoeller is still, to 
many Germans, a sincere man and a 
brave one. On his favorite subject—Ger- 
many’s future—he says what he believes 
to be true, refusing to tone it down be- 
cause it isn’t what the Americans want to 
hear. 

Some not only disapprove his views 
but doubt that he really holds them. But 





even they are sure of one thing about 
him: The thin, balding pastor will be 
heard from, more and more loudly, as 
long as he lives and Germany is divided. 


Growing Godliness 


In the past 20 years Americans 
turned to the church as never before in 
history. Church membership rose sharply 
from 50 million in 1929 to nearly 82 mil- 
lion in 1949. The years were marked by 
depression, disillusion, World War II and 
the atom bomb. 

It was proof then, that man—when 
his security is shaken, when his material- 
istic philosophy cracks beneath him, 
when his faith in science crumbles—in- 
variably turns to religion. 

That’s the analysis of the Christian 
Herald, non-denominational Protestant 
monthly magazine. The Herald has con- 
vincing statistics to prove its point in its 
annual survey, in its current issue. 

Search. The increase, said Manag- 
ing Editor Clarence W. Hall, was not a 
wholesale return to religion, as in the 
period 1880 to 1900, when great revivals 
swept the land. But the figures indicate 
“a large and definite seeking ... for a 
source of security and confidence and 
serenity not to be found in secularity.” 

Hall believes such a_ resurgence, 
though not spectacular, is “one of the 
most hopeful auguries that we as a peo- 
ple are getting back to an even keel.” 

Some survey highlights: 

e @ Churches made a total net gain 
of 2,426,723 members in 1949, 

e@ @ The ratio of the three faiths re- 
mained almost the same: Protestant, 
59%; Catholic, 33%; Jewish, 6%; all 
others, 2%. 

e @ U.S. Judaism hit the 5 million 
mark for the first time. 

@ @ Methodists are still the strongest 
Protestant denomination with 8,792,569 . 
members. Second place again goes to 
Southern Baptists, the fastest growing 
group, with 6,761,265. 


Blackstone 


Editor Hall. “We as a people are getting 
back to an even keel.” (SEE: Growing) 
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Sports 





For the Record 


e @ In Washington, D.C., Navy’s sag- 
ging football fortunes got a lift when the 
Senate approved a bill permitting Acad- 
emy officials to fill student body vacancies 
themselves instead of by Congressional 
appointment. West Point has had such 
authority since 1942, has used it to obtain 
outstanding athletes. 

@@In Seattle, automobile dealer 
Stanley S. Sayers sent his speedboat Slo- 
Mo-Shun IV to a new world hydroplane 
record of 160.3 mph. 

een Poughkeepsie, city fathers 
began a campaign to win the Intercollegi- 
ate Rowing Association regatta back from 
Marietta, Ohio, (PATHFINDER, June 28) 
by getting the New York Central Rail- 
road to promise restoration of the regatta 
observation train along the Hudson. 

e @ In Tucson, Ariz., Glen Malone, 
who saved five baby quail when their nest 
fell into a stream two years ago, had 
them confiscated from his back yard by 
a warden, was fined $25 for illegal pos- 
session of game birds. 


Anglers’ Year 


At the end of World War II, some 25 
million Americans suddenly bought fish- 
ing and hunting licenses, leading the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service to predict that 
in five years the figure would rise to an 
astronomical 30 million—an all-time, any- 
place record. 

This week, as fresh-water fishing 
seasons were in full swing, it looked as 
if F. & W.’s crystal ball had been a good 
one. 

An imposing 28.2 million had pur- 
chased hunting and fishing licenses for 
the 1949 fiscal year. Of these, a substan- 
tial majority (15.4 million, as compared 
with 12.7 million hunters) were fisher- 
men. 
Now the indications are that the 
1949 hunting and fishing figures will be 
exceeded in 1950 and that the 30 million 
total might be reached this year. 

First indication came from Michi- 
gan, whose 11,037 lakes and 36,000 miles 
of rivers and streams make it the nation’s 
No. 1 fresh-water fishing state (followed 
by California, Wisconsin—which last 
year attracted the greatest number of 
out-of-state anglers—Ohio, Minnesota, II- 
linois, New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Tennessee). 

Favorite Haunt. Michigan, which 
issued more than a million licenses last 
year, estimated at least a third of a mil- 
lion fishing enthusiasts were on its lakes 
and streams as the bass season opened 
late last month. Ahead of them were six 
to nine months of sport for most types of 
fish and a trout season that would end in 
mid-September. The state’s biggest single 
attraction: a fifth straight year of un- 
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Fishing. No greater lure than the out- 
doors. (SEE: Anglers’ Year) 


precedented good walleyed pike fishing in 
Big and Little Bays de Noc on Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula. 

To catch these tasty game fish, eager 
sportsmen were pouring into the state by 
train, car and private plane. Natives 
estimated this would be the last year for 
the unexplained cycle of walleyed abund- 
ance. “Probably will taper off next year,” 
said one veteran state official. 

As usual, there were plenty of an- 
glers equipped with the latest in reels, 
plugs, flies and other paraphernalia of 
the advanced-type sportsman. But in 
Michigan, as presumably elsewhere in 
the U.S., the plain, old-fashioned worm 
fisherman easily outnumbered all the 
others. On the basis of last year’s statis- 
tics worm and fancy fishermen would 
catch an average of 1.28 fish per hour in 
non-trout waters; .72 fish per hour in 
trout streams and lakes, and 3.06 fish 
per hour in Great Lakes and connecting 
waters. 

Not counted among the millions of 
licensed fishermen each year, but never- 
theless adding to the fishing total are 
perhaps a million or more salt water an- 
glers, children and (in some states) 
wives of licensed fishermen who need no 
personal licenses. 

No. 1 Sport. Such figures as these 
easily explain the comment of the Tennes- 
see Conservationist, bimonthly state bul- 
letin. 

“The pursuit of fish and game is 
America’s oldest sport and, from every 
angle, it remains America’s biggest 


sport,” said the publication. “Fishermen 
and hunters, now spending almost $6 bil- 
lion a year on those activities, pay around 
half the country’s annual sports bill. 

_ “Numerically, too, they are far out 
in front. Crowded baseball parks, race 
tracks, boxing arenas and football stadi- 
ums produce impressive annual totals in 
attendance (26 million for racing, for ex- 
ample, and 19 million for baseball) but it 
must be remembered that many of the 
fans for these sports are ‘repeaters’—per- 
sons who sit in the stands day after day. 

“Fishermen and hunters are counted 
only once, when they buy their licenses.” 


Success Story 


Any time Comer Train, of Macon, 
Ga., wants to catch another shark, he has 
just the formula. 

Starting on the Vernon River, near 
Savannah, seven miles from the Atlantic, 
he caught a yellowtail, using shrimp as 
bait. With the yellowtail, he caught a 
catfish. With the catfish, he caught a 
sting ray. With the ray, he caught a 6- 
foot, 8-inch shark. 

Next day, using the same ray, he 
caught a 7-foot, 10-inch, 190-pound shark. 


Once in a Lifetime 


On the rugged, 7,032-yard course of 
the Scioto Country Club, near Columbus, 
Ohio, 128 of the nation’s best profes- 
sional golfers assembled last fortnight. 

Ahead of them was a six-day grind 
known as the Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation championship—the pros’ own 
tournament and the one, next to the Na- 
tional Open, they like most to win. Pre- 
tournament favorites were Johnny Pal- 
mer of Badin, N.C., and dapper Lloyd 
Mangrum, 1946 Open winner. Nobody’s 
favorite was balding, 36-year-old Chan- 
dler Harper, a public course professional 
from Portsmouth, Va., who had won only 
one tournament in 12 years of up-and- 
down trudging along golf's professional 
trail. 

When it started, it was evident that 
this year’s PGA honors were going to none 
of the established stars. The 1950 Open 
winner, Ben Hogan, had elected not to 
compete because he felt he had not yet 
recovered sufficiently from a near-fatal 
automobile accident to stand the pace. 
Out went the formidable Sam Snead in 
an early round. In stayed Harper, using 
a 10-year-old, wooden-shafted putter that 
was performing brilliantly on Scioto’s 
greens. 

Slow & Steady. Harper, who on 
previous tries had never forged beyond 
the third round in PGA championships, 
this time advanced into the third round 
by defeating Dick Metz. Then, in succes- 
sion, he defeated Bob Toski, Mangrum, 
and the colorful and efficient Jimmy 
Demaret. 

In the tourney’s final match, Harper 
easily beat Henry Williams Jr. of Secane, 
Pa., to find himself new PGA champion 
and $3,500 richer. 

Biggest PGA upset winner since 
1931, Harper immediately planned to 
take part in every remaining summer 
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tournament and to collect the $250 in ap- 
pearance money that goes to the PGA 
champ each time at each event. 

“My biggest job is at home,” he 
said, “but, after all, something like this 
comes along only once in a lifetime. I 
know the folks in Portsmouth will un- 
derstand if I play in more tournaments 
than I had planned.” 


° 


Magic on the Ball 


Biggest and hottest debate in major 
league baseball last week was whether 
the game was being played with a souped 
up, jet-propelled ball. 

“Yes,” said the pitchers and Wayne 
University of Detroit, which announced, 
after tests, that the 1950 ball was liveliest 
“in the game’s history.” 

To this the hitters and the A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., manufacturers of 
balls for the big leagues, returned a 
scornful “no.” “The ball,” said the com- 
pany, “hasn’t changed a bit.” 

Sports writers, looking at the rec- 
ords, weren't sure. Last month, with 
little more than a third of the season 
over, 888 home runs had been hit—36 
more than half the big league all-season 
total of 1,705, set in 1949. The 1950 fig- 
ure included a record-breaking total of 
11 home runs in one game—that between 
the Detroit Tigers and New York Yan- 
kees, June 23. 

Everybody Hits. “The time has 
come,” moaned New York sports column- 
ist Bill Corum, “to help the pitcher and 
the defensive side of baseball as against 
the cheap home run. The game is out of 
balance as things stand now.” 

But, with the debate on the lively 
ball still raging, too few self-appointed 
experts, apparently, had thought to in- 
quire into another possibility: Were the 
pitchers themselves less lively? 





Wide World 
Harper. After 12 years, a major cham- 
pionship. (SEE: Once in a Lifetime) 
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You know how much brighter life is when your dog’s 


in fine fettle. And it’s easy to keep him that way with safe, quick- 
acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products to help you. There’s one 
for almost every ailment—fleas, ticks, itching, worms, ear trouble, 
or poor condition. All approved by consulting veterinarians. 
Famed for 75 years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book. Expert 


advice on how to feed, train and care for your dog. 
Attractively illustrated, easy to read. At drug or pet 
store—or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 





Superb 
Show Rich New Cards never be- 
fore offered. Amazing Value! Gets 
Rosy orders FAST! Pays up to 100%, 
Cash Profit. FREE of 30 Gor- 
ith Name 50 Miadiag No 
1 up. 80 Assortments, Personal- . me 
ized Book Matchesand Stationery, Gift HJ 
Items, Riedl ‘ 2 assortments 
rove). 


on TO AY! 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 020-J, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Quickest Way 
To Wash Your Car! 


Give your car a professional wash in minutes 
with a HANDEE CAR WASHER—a rub- 
berized mitt with rubber sponge attached. 
Easy to use—just connect to garden hose and 
turn on water. Rinses as it washes. Youngsters 
will enjoy keeping the family car sparkling 
clean with a HANDEE! No splashing or cold, 
wet hands. Cannot scratch the car finish. Save 
time and money! 


or Maited Postpaid .. “19S 


TRI-PRODUCTS COMPANY 
319 S. Broad St. Helly, Mich. 


CAR WASH MITT 














OTTAWA Buzz Master 


7 MODELS-—$99 up 
Greatest offer ever made by 
oldest and largest firm in “4. 
the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


’ , » 


Sell only 100 Ass’ts — make up to $50! Complete line Xmas, 
Everyday Cards. New “Spang-l-ettes” and Famous “Prize 
Ass’ts; Name Imprinted Xmas Cards, 40 for $1 up; Sta 
tionery; Wraps; Notes; ete. Up to 100%, profit. 
| Skates | No risk... Money back guarantee. Request 
“Prize” and Metallic Boxes on approval. 
HERTELART, 305 W. Adams St. Dept. P-28, Chicago 6, il. 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for bun- 
ions instantly stop painful 
shoe friction, lift pressure 
on thesensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunions! 
At all Drug, Shoe and 
Dept. Stores. 
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The FUN way 
to get around 


vA 


..- and it saves 
you money! 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


OU can’t beat it for fun and whole- 

some outdoor recreation! Just the 
thing for riding around town, to picnic 
places and resorts, to sports events, par- 
ties, outings. Ideal for going to work or 
school, for shopping, running errands. 
And so economical: 90 miles and more 
per gallon, practically no upkeep, no 
parking expenses. Smartly modern, with 
choice of four beautiful color finishes. 
Built for safety and comfort, with 2-wheel 
brakes, 3-speed transmission, big tires, 
brilliant lighting, “easy chair’’ saddle. 
Smooth, quiet performance. Small down 
payment and pay-as-you ride terms and 
it's yours! Phone or see your Harley- 
Davidson dealer for a FREE ride today! 


ee ee POO SP SOeeeeeen eng 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send colorful folder and full informa- 
tion about the NEW, low cost, eco- 
nomical-to-operate Harley-Davidson 125, 


Oe 
Zz 
= 
3 
oe 
me Oe eee 
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OPPORTU NITY for you to secure Harley-Davidson 


agency. Write or wire today. 
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Good News 


It was a restless night for 5-year-old 
Suzanne Elbert. As she lay tossing in her 
bed in her grandmother’s modest Iowa 
City apartment, she had a strong urge 
to run out into the fields and pick roses. 
When her grandmother, Mrs. Catherine 
Logan, came to her bedroom, Suzanne 
told her through tears that she smelled 
roses—please couldn’t she go out and 
pick some. 

Mrs. Logan gathered Suzanne into 
her arms, tried to lull her back to sleep. 
But Suzanne wouldn’t go to sleep, the 
sweet scent of persisted, grew 
stronger and stronger than ever. Sudden- 
ly Mrs. Logan smelled something, too— 
but it wasn’t roses. It was gas, leaking 
from a rickety refrigerator. Hurriedly 
picking Suzanne up, Mrs. Logan aroused 
the other members of the family and the 
other five families who shared the apart- 
ment building. 

Thus a child’s dreams of roses 
miraculously saved 15 people from violent 
sickness—possibly death. 

ar 





roses 


Do you get 17, 18, 20 or more miles 
per gallon of gasoline out of your car? 
This will be peanuts, compared to what 
you'll be getting in a few years to come. 
Predicts famed inventor Charles F. Ket- 
tering: In 10 years, through the use of 
higher compression engines, running on 
higher octane gasoline, gas mileage will 
be 40% better than it is today. 

* * # 

Mere survival was a momentous 
struggle when at the age of 19 months a 
disease plunged her into a world she 
could not see, a world she could not hear. 
Last week it was good news, indeed, that 
famous Helen Keller celebrated her 70th 
birthday. It was not only survival against 
overwhelming odds that Helen Keller 
achieved, but the triumph of a noble 
spirit acting as a guide post for all hu- 
manity. Though born a blind deaf mute, 
Miss Keller not only “saw” and “heard” 


the world, she saw and heard it in terms 
of Divine meaning. 
*% * * 

Only a few years ago the frighten- 
ing disease called influenzal meningitis 
(essentially a disease of infants and 
young children) had a mortality rate of 
90% to 100%. Last week the American 
Medical Association announced _ that 
through the use of sulfa and antibiotic 
drugs, particularly streptomycin, the re- 
covery rate from this once murderous 
affliction is now 96%. In other words, 
science has almost entirely eliminated a 
dreadful disease which once meant almost 
certain death. 

* * * 

Sometime this month, thousands 
of U.S, hospitals will be supplied for the 
first time with the wonder drug, cortisone, 
which has been miraculously effective 
against the crippling pains of arthritis. 
This piece of glad news comes from 
Merck & Company, manufacturing chem- 
ists who first produced the drug by chem- 
ical synthesis. Cortisone also made other 
good news last week: It has been found 
to cure ketosis (sometimes called ace- 
tonemia), a disease which attacks milk 
cows and one of the most costly diseases 
in the nation’s dairy industry. 

. 2s 

Cameron Heimiller of Towson, 
Md., had a friendly share-cropping dis- 
agreement with his neighbor Francis Getz. 
They couldn’t settle it between them- 
selves, so they went to court. Heimiller 
won, was awarded $75. But he told Getz 
to keep the money, forget the whole thing. 
Reason, Heimiller explained, was that 
friendship was much more important than 
money. 

* 8 & 

On the rolling hills of Valley 
Forge, Pa., where George Washington’s 
embattled Continental Army spent the 
decisive winter of 1777, 47,000 Boy Scouts 
gathered last week for the largest Scout 
jamboree ever held in this country. De- 
spite a world torn by a recent global war 
and in danger of another, teen-aged 
youths (see cut) from 21 nations followed 
a pattern of democratic cooperation and 
friendship, their faith in themselves and 
in their future unshaken. 





Tacticians. Global war plans didn’t interfere 


Acme 


with Boy Scout Jamboree plans. 
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Blodgett. Not even a famous textbook 
could protect him. (SEE: What Price) 


What Price Freedom? 


When, 35 years ago, a group of ex- 
asperated university professors met at 
Johns Hopkins University to check arbi- 
trary dismissals in their profession, they 
organized the American Association of 
University Professors. And they uttered a 
double-barreled prophecy: 

1. That liberals among their col- 
leagues in private colleges, and conserva- 
tives in state universities, would be in 
most danger of losing their jobs for their 
opinions, and 

2. The major danger spot lay in the 
teaching of economics. 

Last week, at the University of Illi- 
nois, some of the members of the faculty 
were convinced they had on their hands a 
case embodying both predictions. 

Center of a campus storm was popu- 
lar, 45-year-old, 6 feet, 2 inches, 200- 
pound economics Prof. Ralph H. Blodgett. 
Blodgett doesn’t believe in a controlled 
economy, in deficit spending, or in a big 
national debt. Author of one of the best- 
known textbooks on economics in the na- 
tion, Blodgett had been teaching at Illi- 
nois 10 years when a new dean, Howard 
R. Bowen, who had served four wartime 
years with the Government in Washing- 
ton, came to the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration. 

Attrition. Before long, Blodgett 
found himself stripped of two major 
courses he had been teaching. The in- 
structors who took over the courses did 
not continue the use of the famed Blod- 
gett textbooks. Next Blodgett was re- 
lieved of his work with graduate students. 
By this time Blodgett knew something 
was wrong. He was not surprised, there- 
fore, to read an article by Dean Bowen in 
the university bulletin, Current Economic 
Comment, for August 1949, titled “Toward 
Economic Stability,’ in which Dean 
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Bowen expressed some definite views. 
Government spending, contended Bowen, 
“if on a grand scale,” can overcome de- 
pressions and produce prosperity. More- 
over, people are no longer frightened by 
a big public debt; the bigger the debt, 
the more “liquid assets” the people have 
and the more assets the banks have. 

Here were views the opposite of 
Blodgett’s own. Yet Bowen denied the 
stripping of certain courses from Blodgett 
had anything to do with his views. Blod- 
gett’s teaching methods, he insisted, were 
not up to date. But some of Blodgett’s 
colleagues disagreed. They looked on 
Bowen’s actions as an invasion of aca- 
demic freedom. 

When, therefore, Blodgett resigned 
to take a post with the University of 
Florida, the storm broke. Prof. Donald 
L. Kemmerer, president of the local chap- 
ter of the AAUP, openly charged that 
Blodgett’s usefulness to the university had 
been undermined, his ability sacrificed. 

But an _ investigating committee, 
named by university officials, reported the 
difficulty was a “human failure,” not one 
of academic freedom. 

Last week, backed by other profes- 
sors, Kemmerer formally asked the ex- 
ecutive committee of the College of Com- 
merce & Business Administration to poll 
all 300 faculty members of the college on 
whether or not Bowen should be con- 
tinued as dean. 

Opinion on Bowen in the department 
is about evenly divided. Kemmerer, him- 
self a professor of economics, was mak- 
ing no mere grandstand play. The issue, 
he insisted, had ceased to be Blodgett and 
was now Bowen. Said Kemmerer: 

“Our students are going out into a 
world where there is much Government 
planning, where governments handle $1 
out of every $4. They need to know the 
theories behind such planning so that 
they can deal with it, argue for it or 
against it intelligently as they see fit, and 
make up their minds what aims we should 
have uppermost in our minds.” 


California Acts 


Gov. Earl Warren of California 
thought it so important that he hurried 
back from an eastern trip to preside. 
Present also for the meeting was Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, and Edwin 
W. Pauley, oil executive. 

As a unit, 18 members of the board 
of regents of the University of California 
accepted a recommendation by President 
Robert G. Sproul that 157 faculty and 
non-faculty members of the university’s 
staff be fired. Reason: they refused to 
state in writing that they were not mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. On six 
other cases,.action was deferred. 


One-Subject Course 


Few U.S. secondary schools have 
tried the teaching method in use at Kis- 
kiminetas Spring Boys’ School in. Penn- 
sylvania. At Kiski (PATHFINDER, Feb. 9, 
1949) one subject only is taught each 
semester. 


Last week, Fork Union Military 
Academy at Fork Union, in the heart of 
Virginia, announced that beginning in the 
fall, the 450 cadets in the high school 
grades would study one subject for eight 
weeks, then take up another for eight 
weeks. The four eight-week periods would 
end in May. 

Explained Fork Union President Dr. 
J. Caldwell Wicker: “No more conflicts 
in assignments of night study, or neglect 
of one subject for another. The principle 
of mastery of one thing at a time is the 
soundest.” 


Three R’s and Campfires 


A year ago, many an educator would 
have voted for Wise County, Va., as one 
of the places least likely in the United 
States to produce a notable educational 
advance. However, last week, more than 
5,000 Wise County pupils were enrolled 
in a summer school of truly new nature— 
a half-work-half-play school with the play 
part well supervised. 

Teachers, who are paid for 10 
months, not the usual nine, report for 
classroom work at 8 a.m., teach till noon, 
then devote the afternoon to directing fun- 
making for the children. The afternoon 
curriculum includes things like games. 
hikes, camping, fishing, gardening and 
scouting. A half-staff of teachers works in 
June, the other half in July, each teacher 
choosing one of the two. 


Pawtucket Times 


Canine Graduates. Here are three 
of the 27 dogs who strode (or trot- 
ted) to the platform at the Paw- 


tucket, R.I., Little Rhody Dog 
Training Club to get their diplomas. 

Not one of the canines failed to 
go to the stage alone when its name 
was called, take the certificate in 
its mouth, listen to a little speech 
by the “principal” of the school, 
and return when summoned to its 
owner in the audience. 
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Effectiveness of Absorbine Jr.’s 


WET-DRY ACTION 


proved in scientifically 


controlled tests 





*To help relieve Athlete’s Foot misery 
use Absorbine Jr. quick! Its “‘Wet-Dry’”’ 
action kills all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it 
can reach. Helps heal open cracks and 
promote regrowth of a smooth unbroken 
skin-barrier against reinfection! In care- 
fully checked clinical tests, 3 out of 4 
cases responded favorably. 


Examine the skin be- 
tween your toes to- 
night. When cracks 
appear it means that 
Athlete’s Foot can 
strike. Swab skin 
with cotton soaked in 
famous Absorbine Jr. 
Its “‘wetting”’ action 
removes the flaky 

ai dead skin and dis- 
solves the stale perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


Pour on Absorbine Jr. 
Its ‘‘drying’’ and 
fungicidal action in- 
hibits growth of all 
the infecting fungi it 
can reach. If your 
Athlete’s Foot per- 
sists, see your doc- 
tor. Guard against 
reinfection. Don’t 
share towels or bath- *~ 

mats. Boil socks for 15 minutes to kill the 
micro-organisms. Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold .. . $1.25 a bottle . . . Introduc- 
tory Size 15¢. W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 





ABSORBINE Jr. 


America’s No. 1 Athlete’s Foot Stand-by! 
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Capercaillie: Acid Test 


In the dense thickets of 10,000-acre 
Outer Island, 30 miles out in Lake Supe- 
rior, survey parties from the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department have counted 
five Capercaillie grouse. 

It wasn’t many, but at least it was en- 
couraging. And sportsmen could take 
heart that these finest of Europe’s game 
birds—big as the American wild turkey 
—had survived one of Wisconsin’s tough- 
est winters. Flown from Sweden last fall, 
they managed to make out on evergreens. 

Twenty-three had been stocked. In 
May, when the island’s snow finally had 
melted, a check showed six dead birds, 
five alive. Others might be roaming the 
undergrowth. 

Immature. There'll be no wild 
chicks this year, though. The birds are 
too young. But, under a barnyard hen at 
a state game farm in Poynette, four 
Capercaillie eggs were being kept warm 
this week. They were the clutch from a 
17-pound cock and his mate—older birds 
raised on the farm. If they hatch, they'll 
be the first native to the U.S., Wisconsin 
officials believe. 


Stop Crabbing 


Pleasant news came this week to 
knee-weary grubbers of crab grass—an- 
nouncement of a powdered organic mer- 
cury compound that can be spread on 
lawns to kill the pest without harming 
desirable grasses. 


Putting Waste to Work 


Daily, through some 70 outlets, the 
city of Miami was spewing 40 million gal- 
lons of sewage into turquoise-colored Bis- 
cayne Bay, turning a tourist attraction 
into a virtual cesspool. The coming hurri- 
cane season, some feared, might bring 
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No pollution. Milwaukee’s 





winds that would spray disease-laden 
waters over Florida’s biggest metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mayor and City Commissioners still 
were pondering solutions proposed by 
three engineering firms. And newspapers 
last fortnight headlined threats by a citi- 
zen’s group to march on City Hall unless 
the commission did something about the 
health menace. 

Miami wasn’t alone: Other U.S. 
cities also were plagued by the disposal 
of increasing individual and industrial 
wastes. U.S. Public Health authorities 
say the average now is around 100 gallons 
per person per day. It is poisoning 
streams, endangering underground water. 

Double Success. Some communi- 
ties have found an answer. Most talked 
about is Milwaukee’s. Its sewage plant. 
today in the midst of a $4 million expan- 
sion, ended pollution troubles and 
brought cash into the city coffers as well. 

Milwaukee was taking its drinking 
water from Lake Michigan—and pumping 
its sewage back in. Alarmed, in 1914 it 
began experimenting and by 1925 had 
established a system—first tried in Eng- 
land—which enables it to sell its sewage 
as fertilizer. 

Milwaukee puts its own waste and 
that of 13 nearby towns through the 
sprawling plant. Rags, sticks, leaves, 
fruit peels and similar matter are re- 
moved by a series of screens and cham- 
bers, then burned. The raw sewage is 
seeded with some already-purified sludge 
and run into tanks where air under pres- 
sure is bubbled through. In six hours this 
oxidation and bacterial action has the 
same effect as months of unaided decom- 
position. Then the waste settles. The 
water that drains off is pure enough to be 
dumped back into the Lake—and it is. 
The remaining mucky sludge is dried with 
1,700° F heat, ground, and put in 100- 
pound bags. End product: a_ mealy, 
earthy-looking substance that has no odor. 

Big Business. Heat-drying and an 
intensive selling job make Milwaukee’s 
system different from most cities’. A sales 
staff and nationwide chain of jobbers is 
maintained. Returns annually equal the 
plant’s operating cost, although they pay 





plant has solved a problem, paid its costs. (SEE: Waste) 
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nothing on the capital invested in it. 

Some 200 tons of dried sludge are 

bagged daily under the trade name 

“Milorganite.” As fertilizer, it is a good 

source of nitrogen; not too rich in potash 

and phosphoric acid. An organic mate- 

rial, it helps build the soil’s humus, gives 

off its nitrogen slowly. That’s important 

| on lawns, where too-heavy doses of nitro- 
gen cause “burned” spots. 

| No Danger. “We had to create our 

own market,” said John H. Fowles an 

aide to the Sewage Commission chief en- 
gineer. The public took hesitantly to hu- 
man waste as a fertilizer, although harm- 
ful bacteria is destroyed in proper proc- 
essing of sludge. Now golf courses, flower 
gardens and lawns in the East and South 
grab most of Milwaukee’s production. It 
also is used on vegetables, orchards, cot- j 
ton and corn—as is sludge from other F 

| cities’ sewage plants. 

' Not every community can—or need 
—do what Milwaukee has done. The gov- 
erning factors, says Fowles, are: (1) big 
initial installation expense; (2) high cost ‘ 
of processing; (3) the fact that not all 
cities require the degree of purification 
reached at Milwaukee. But Houston, Chi- 
cago and other cities have similar proc- 
esses and places like Miami and Wash- 
ington are thinking of following suit. 

What does the trend mean? Says one 
official: “We are relieving our water sup- 
ply of a lot of pollution and are putting 
back onto the soil needed organic material 





a) made the hotel reservations — | bought my 
American Express Travelers Cheques... and yet 
| keep thinking I’ve forgotten something!” 


Smart travelers always remember to carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques . . . for they’re not only the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world—spendable in more than a million places . . . but if they’re lost or 
stolen you get a quick refund. And they're so simple to use: You merely 
sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
MOST ee ACCEPTED pee mi yoo THE WORLD! 
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No Whoops From Rusty GET:75 ines T RAVE “ame 
Last week, U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- for Christmas| NAUSEA 


ice employes who had been combing the 
coastal marshes of Texas’ Aransas game 
refuge gave up. Rusty was evidently dead. 

Rusty—nicknamed from the iron-red 
tinge of his downy feathers—was a baby 
whooping crane, first within memory of 
man to have been born in the U.S. His 
hatching, May 23, had brought to 38 the 
known numbers of the once-plentiful 
whoopers. Five days later, watchers saw 
his parents oddly abandon the nest. They 
investigated, but found no trace of Rusty. 
Intensive search of the 150-acre enclosure 
failed to solve his disappearance—proba- 
bly down some predator’s gullet. 

Fewer & Fewer. Now again down 
to 37, Rusty’s kind is one of the 50 types 
of game listed by the Wildlife Service as 
fast disappearing in the U.S. Already 
gone are 12 kinds of grizzlies, the heath 
hen, the Arizona elk, the passenger pigeon 
—and others. Near to joining them are 
the Florida Keys deer, the fisher, the 
marten, the wolverine, the tule elk, and 
many lesser-known species. 

One ray of hope: Wildlife sanctuaries 
anc public concern have helped. Trum- 
peter swans, down to less than 100 in the 
mid-1930’s, now number more than 400. 
The U.S.-Canadian buffalo population 
has climbed from 1,000 to 35,000. And 
another in the growing supply of game 
refuges—the 7,000-acre August A. Busch 


No selling experience needed. Just show friends and neighbors NEW 
Sullivan 21-folder $1 Christmas Card Assortments. Striking Metallics, 
t-Tones, Hankie-Gift Greetings, Tree Brilliants, Comics-on- 
Parade, Children’s Jumbo Cards, Children’s Books. DeLuxe Religi- 
ous Cards, Super Gift Wrappings, Felt Name Imprinted Christmas 
aw s, many other Sure-Selling Novelties. 25 or 50 imprints for 
CT NOW W to Get Quick Christmas Profits! Make up to $3. or en more 
= Ponte Order. RUSH Postal for Sian aide on ~~ pope. Sullivan 
Greeting Card Co., Dept. H-7, Newton Paul 1, Minn, 


WORLD'S FINEST F a EE 
New 48-page catalog in FULL COLOR— 
shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- 
nials—all guaranteed to live and bloom in 
your garden. Planting hints—many money- 
saving offers. Write for your free copy today! 

JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


(World’s Largest Rose Growers) 
67 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 






FREE SEWING BOOKLET! Shows new 


patterns, tells 
how you can easily make smart dresses, 
curtains, toys, children’s clothing, from 


cotton bags. Get your FREE copy of “Sew 


Easy With Cotton Bags’ NOW! A real 
treasure book! Send card today to 





| | National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds Gental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25e 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't i, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10¢ 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Ine 





KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to become a 
trap for storing food-wastes. The normal colon 
is a canal through which food residue shoul 
pass without delay. When the colon is clogged 
(constipation) you don’t feel right. You may 

come nervous, listless, lack your usual pep. 
Stomach gases may develop. Your whole diges- 
tive system seems upset. When this happens 
take Innerclean Laxative at once. Innerclean 
contains important laxative ingredients that 
work in the colon to rid it of unwanted wastes 
gently but thoroughly. 


We want you to find out for ant ag fl whe 


they have found that gives the kind of relief 
they want. That is why we are willing to send 
you absolutely free of charge a full-size package 
of Innerclean Herbal Laxative. 


FULL SIZE PACKAGC, NOT A SAMPLE SIZE 
Simply print your name and address on a penny 
post card and mail. We will send your free 
package immediately. Address Innerclean Com- 
pom. bmg 11, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


I cl Laxative is sold on a mone 
guarantee of satisfaction i in drug and a 


thousands say Innerclean is the only laxa food stores everywh 
Wildlife Management and Recreational HERBAL 
Area in Missouri—was to be formally INNERCL EAN 
opened this week. LAXATIVE 
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Radio-TV 


Toast of the Town 


Ed Sullivan’s real difficulty was he 
couldn’t smile. When, in June 1948, he 
started his Toast of the Town (CBS-TV, 
Sun. 8-9 p.m., EDT), few TV fans liked 
him. The show was good, they conceded, 
but the emcee “couldn’t talk English”; he 
slurred even “Ladies and Gentlemen” into 
“Lad-is *n’ Gen-tmun”; he couldn’t un- 
bend; he appeared self-conscious. 

Last week Ed Sullivan, celebrating 
his second year as an hour-long television 
showman, had reason to be proud. He 
had learned to smile—not awkwardly, but 
easily and graciously. His diction was 
precise. He had learned to unbend 
enough to let songstress Mindy Carson 
make love to him before five cameras. 
And, best of all, his show was third on 
Nielsen’s list. 

Bargain. Sullivan had been on TV 
three months before Emerson Radio 
picked up the sponsor’s bill. By the end 
of March of the next year, 1949, Toast of 
the Town was clicking, but Sullivan him- 
self was only in the first stages of his 
transformation. However, astute agents 
of Lincoln-Mercury saw that what had 
started slowly could build up fast. They 
kept bidding till they got him. Ed did not 
fail them. Discovering that he really 
could smile, he seized upon a photo that 
caught him in the act and ran it as a full- 
page ad in Variety under the single 
heading, “Look, Ma, he’s smilin’!” 

To prove he could (while smiling) 
hold down three jobs, he recently added 
another to his regular chores as columnist 
for the New York Daily News and emcee 





Now he smiles. Sullivan’s “Toastettes” kill a frown. 
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of Toast of the Town—namely, that of 
consulting producer for CBS, advising on 
how to make other shows click. 

Most characteristic of Sullivan’s 
activities is his endless program of benefit 
performances. On little more than an 
hour’s notice, he will assemble some of 
his Toast of the Town cast, particularly 
the lively “Toastettes,” and rush off to 
give a free show. 

Sullivan’s basic policy as an emcee is 
the opposite of Milton Berle’s. Says 
Sullivan: “Let’s get the act on as fast 
as possible. Then the emcee should get 
the hell out of there!” 


Miss Hennock’s Warpath 


It looked likelier than ever last week 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s most useful member may prove 
to be a brown-eyed blonde. 

Miss Frieda B. Hennock, complet- 
ing her second year on the commission, 
startled friends and foes alike by showing 
signs of being a woman with a mission. 
Two years ago nobody suspected it. In 
fact, when asked then by a Senate com- 
mittee Republican member what she 
knew about radio, she pertly retorted: 
“Only that I’ve raised a lot of money for 
radio programs for Roosevelt.” 

Now the former New York lawyer 
(she was a member of the conservative 
firm of Choate, Mitchell & Ely) not only 
has revolutionized FCC hearings by insist- 
ing that witnesses strip their technical 
language down to simple terms; she also 
is deep in a personal crusade to use color 
television as an educational medium 

Vivid Culture. Color, as Miss Hen- 
nock sees it, can be used to dramatize 
everything from Shakespeare to Ameri- 
can history. “Just think what we can do 
with it,” she says. “I want to see 25% of 
the color band set aside for education. 
There are only a hundred-odd television 
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(SEE: Toast of the Town) 





Pathfinder 
Hennock. She asks the most embar- 
rassing questions. (SEE: Warpath) 


stations in operation now. There ought 
to be 2,000! And when there are—and 
that day is coming—one-fourth of them 
should be used to educate millions of 
adults. Why, adult education is making 
extraordinary progress. In four years in 
New York state alone adult education has 
increased 600°. Educators should wake 
up and take advantage of this trend.” 

Emerging from a conference with 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Dr. Earl 
James McGrath, Miss Hennock admitted 
she was alone on the commission in her 
color-for-education views. “But I’m used 
to that,” she explained. “I have already 
the greatest number of dissenting opinions 
on file. But I try to stir up everybody I 
can on the subject. Color right now is 
better than black and white, but what 
good is either system if the programs are 
no good?” 


Classical Network 


Nobody knows exactly how many FM 
radio sets there are in the U.S, Estimates 
range from 414 to 6 million. 

Last week the New York Times sta- 
tion, WQXR, after taking a look at the 
FM situation in upstate New York where 
as many as 100,000 FM sets may be in 
use, began to serve this region. 

WOQXR, famous for its classical and 
semi-classical music, will reach the large 
upstate audience through all but one of 
the Rural Radio Network’s 11 FM sta- 
tions from Poughkeepsie to Niagara 
Falls. Result: a new 42-county range for 
WOQXR’s evening and Sunday programs, 
with the Times’ regular news bulletins 
every hour on the hour. These stations, 
plus the FM outlets WQXR already has 
in Allentown, Pa., and New Haven, Conn., 
will make the largest FM network audi- 
ence in the U.S. 

Especially jubilant were FM _ set 
manufacturers. Zenith Radio’s president, 
dynamic E. F. McDonald Jr., looked for- 
ward to more FM sales to the music- 
hungry. Said McDonald: “The Times 
and the Rural Radio Network are render- 
ing a magnificent public service.” 
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Music 


Lucky Day 


Doris Kappelhoff of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, didn’t have a thing that would get 
her ahead in show business. She wasn’t 
especially pretty; even cosmetics couldn’t 
hide her freckles. She had tried being a 
classical musician (on the trumpet) and 
flopped. She took up dancing, but just 
when she was getting a few jobs her left 
leg was crushed in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

While convalescing, she decided to 
study voice. She started hanging around 
radio station WCPO when she was on her 
feet again and came to the attention of 
bandleader Barney Rapp. An audition 
was arranged and Doris sang Day After 
Day. 

Rapp liked her. Everything was all 
right except that name Kappelhoff, Rapp 
said. It would never fit on a marquee— 
if she ever got famous. Since she had just 
sung Day After Day, suggested Rapp, 
why not change her name to Day? 

Like Magic. Just how lucky—and, 
eventually, how famous the name Day 
would be, no one then guessed. Two years 
ago, Doris’s record of I/t’s Magic sold 
almost a million copies. Last year her 
record-sales reached nearly 5 million, and 
she replaced Peggy Lee to lead all other 
female vocalists in popular music, out- 
distancing all but a few males like Crosby 
and Como. 

Her records, plus movie and radio 
work, put Doris into the $400,000-a-year 
income bracket. 

So far this year, the Day luck is hold- 
ing up better than ever. Two of her disks, 








Doris Day. Even make-up can’t hide the 
freckles. (SEE: Lucky Day) 
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Hoop Dee Doo and Bewitched, have kept 
the healthy-looking, 26-year-old Doris 
perched on top of the heap. Last week, 
her latest record, / Didn’t Slip, 1 Wasn't 
Pushed, | Fell, was hogging so many turn- 
tables that Columbia Records suspected 
this one might well be their best-selling 
star’s best seller. A Billboard magazine 
survey showed that the nation’s top disk 
jockeys picked it as their No. 1 tune. 

I Didn't Slip fits Doris’s pleasantly 
husky voice and her intimate, “between- 
us-two” style perfectly. It should—it was 
specially written for her by George (/ 
Said My Pajamas) Wyle, with whose or- 
chestra she usually records, and Eddie 
Pola. 

Drama, No Less. Pert Doris, who 
hates to have her hair done and admits 
she’s a challenge to make-up men, has 
four movies to her credit and two new 
ones, Tea for Two and Storm Warning, 
scheduled for fall release. She landed her 
first movie role when director Mike Curtiz 
took “a million-dollar chance.” He has 
never regretted it. 

Her proven asset, of course, was her 
singing voice, but she also proved to have 
a real flair for comedy. In her last film, 
Young Man With a Horn, she surprised 
everyone, by the ease with which she took 
to dramatic scenes. 

Most surprised was Doris herself. 
With her usual candor, which sometimes 
makes movie publicity men shudder, she 
says, “After all, the only part I ever 
played before I came to Hollywood was 
a duck in a Mother Goose play.” 


New Recordings 


Good news for house-party and stay- | 


at-home dancers is the 
Records Dance Date series. Each 10-inch 


LP record is by a well known dance band, | 


contains two uninterrupted 15-minute sets 
of favorite tunes especially ssananell and 
played for dancing. The four records now 
on the market feature Xavier Cugat, Les 
Brown, Hal McIntyre and Tony Pastor. 
Some other good buys: 

ee April in Paris (Decca 10” 
LP). Victor Young conducts string ar- 
rangements of such popular French songs 
as Pigalle, La Vie En Rose, Danse Avec 
Moi and La Mer. 

e e Ellingtonia, Vol. I (Brunswick 
10” LP). A collection of Duke Ellington’s 
distinctive recordings, including Black 
and Tan Fantasy, Mood Indigo, Wall 
Street Wail and Birmingham Breakdown. 

e ¢ Down in the Valley (Decca 
10” LP). Most of the late Kurt Weill’s 
American folk opera is kept intact in this 
skillfully abridged version made under 
Weill’s supervision. Alfred Drake and 
Jane Wilson head the excellent cast. 

Classical. Satie: Parade; Auric: 
The Sailors (Columbia 10” LP). Top- 
notch recording of two modern French 
ballet suites: Efrem Kurtz and the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

e ¢ Beethoven: Sonata in C. Op. 
102, No. 1 (RCA-Victor; 2 45 rpm rec- 
ords). A masterful job of interpretation 
by pianist Artur Schnabel and cellist 
Pierre Fournier. 


new Columbia | 








| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH” 
for me’ 















“Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool ...and 
no Denture Breath!” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo. 


When plates taste bad—feel-hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser— Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 


cent a day to use. 
shelby 
— 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of «,;- 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Now Yours with NEW 


PEN-JEL 


THE ORIGINAL POWDERED APPLE PECTIN 


FOR MAKING JAM AND JELLY 


Remember how grandmother used apples to get just 
the right *‘jell”? Today Pen-Jel gives you all the ad- 
vantages of apple peel—and more besides! 


FASTER « EASIER ¢ BETTER 
wit 
PEN-JEL 


Pen-Jel does away with long 
cooking that “boils away’’ 
juices—and actually makes 
50% more glasses at lower 
cost per glass! And your jellies 
and jams are more delicious 
than ever with all the fresh, 
delicate flavor of the rich, 
ripe fruit! 

At Your Grocer’s Today! 
A Product of 


PEN-JEL CORPORATION + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









PUTS “‘BOUNCE”’ 


Dr. Tait’s Original 
FOOT EASERS 
End tired, aching feet 
the Dr. Tait way! Pil- 
low soft inner soles. 
adjustable arch inserts. Extra 
cushion for ball of foot. Guar- 
anteed relief from pain of weak 
arches, callouses, corns OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING. Worn 
in any size shoe. State shoe 4 
size, width, if man or 

saan $498 PAI 
30 DAY FREE TRIAL. Postpaid 
AIR-FLOW MFG. CO. Except COD’s 
Dept. 132, 308 E. 12th, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


“No More 
Nervous Stomach” 


***Coffee nerves’ made @& 
my stomach flutter— 
upset my disposition. 
But, since switching 
toPOSTUM, [haveno 
more nervous stomach 
—I’'m calm and really 
enjoy life!’’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a 
drug—a nerve stimulant. While many 
people can drink them without ill effect— 
others, caffein-susceptibles, suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleeplessness. 
POSTUM contains no caffein — nothing 
that can upset your nerves or digestion! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Drink POSTUM 
exclusively for 30 days—judge by results! 
INSTANT POSTUM—A Vigorous 
Drink made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 
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Books 


Mask of Sweetness 





Frank Swinnerton, an English novel- 
ist now in his later 60’s and a high favor- 
ite of circulating libraries, rarely dis- 
appoints his admirers. They have come to 
expect from him neither brilliance nor 
profundity, but a first-rate job of story 
telling—which he gives them in The Doc- 
tors Wife Comes to Stay (Doubleday; 
Garden City, N.Y.: $3). 

A thin, almost nebulous plot affords 
a vehicle for a character study of a mid- 
dle-aged matron who in the eyes of her 
children and her acquaintances is the ex- 
emplar of all that is meant by wifely vir- 
tue—a sort of walking Mother's Day pos- 
ter. 

The climax is built up by the general 
revelation of a feminine ferocity con- 
cealed beneath this gentle and seemingly 
passive exterior, and which finds ultimate 
expression in a subtle deathbed venge- 
ance upon the husband to whom she has 
seemed so sacrificially devoted—a grim, 
dour, wholly humorless Scotch physician, 
who nevertheless becomes a figure of vast 
pathos and tragic dignity. 


Fiery Idol 


From the end of World War I to the 
great depression, America’s serious writ- 
ers lived under a dictatorship. The tyrant 
was acid-tongued H. L. (Henry Louis) 
Mencken, probably the most influential 
critic who ever lived. 

He made life miserable for “Boobs,” 
Babbitts and Bible-thumpers. He battled 
—and beat—Boston’s moralistic censors. 
He charged to the defense of Darwinians 
against Fundamentalists. On every college 
campus, in every literary taproom, he 
lined up intellectuals against self-satis- 
faction in all its forms. 

Then, according to Edgar Kemler’s 
biography, The Irreverent, Mr. Mencken 
(Little, Brown; Boston: $3.50), Mencken 
changed. He softened. He fell conven- 
tionally in love, married with conven- 
tional trimmings, suffered bereavement 
with conventional sentiment. He became 
more preoccupied with slang than with 
hypocrisy. Today, ailing and 70, he is 
still fluent, but the fire has gone out. 
Men of letters mourn its passing. 


What Ails Small Towns? 


Of deep concern to many Americans 
has been the cultural deterioration of 
small towns, the drainage of the best of 
each generation into large cities. 

One of those alarmed by it was Er- 
nest O. Melby, chancellor and later presi- 
dent of the University of Montana. Melby 
came to the conclusion that the future of 
American democracy depends upon the 
possibility of revitalizing its local roots. 
One result was the experiment in rural 
education known as the “Montana Study,” 





which aroused the interests of sociologists 
almost everywhere and provided a pat- 
tern for similar efforts in other rural 
states. S 

The brief and somewhat stormy 
history of the Montana’ experiment, 
financed by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has been recounted in rather 
turgid academic prose by Richard Wav- 
erly Poston in Small Town Renaissance 
(Harper, New York: $3). 

The details of the plan were mainly 
the work of Baker Brownell, philosophy 
professor at Northwestern University. 
The plan was merely to get the citizens 
of small communities enough interested 
in their own needs and problems to study 
them and then use their findings as the 
basis of cooperative efforts for the im- 
provement and enrichment of the com- 
munity life. 

Know Thyself. Groups were to ex- 
amine the economic position of the com- 
munity in relation to nearby communities 
and to the state as a whole. Other groups 
were to explore the history of the local 
institutions—churches, schools, businesses 
—still others to report on family life, em- 
ployment and social habits. Climate, soil, 
topography were to be studied in relation 
to local industries and conservation of 
resources. Cases of families and individ- 
uals who had left the community within 
the previous five years were to be ex- 
amined and the reasons for their going 
determined. 

The first of the study groups was 
brought together at a dirt roads farming 
community called Lonepine, consisting of 
about 90 families. Somewhat to the sur- 
prise of the Lonepiners themselves, the 
study course aroused great interest among 
the younger members of the community, 
and the civic enthusiasm set in motion 
by it continued of its own momentum 
after the course had been concluded. 
Among the immediate fruits were the es- 
tablishment of a community library and 
the organization of a startlingly success- 
ful local dramatic group. 

Wildfire. In the moribund logging 
communities of Darby and Stevensville 
the study course proved an even larger 
success. The enthusiasm spread through 
the Bitter Root Valley to more than a 
dozen small settlements. Powerful sup- 
port was obtained for it from the Farmers’ 
Union and the Grange and from various 
Protestant churches. The Catholic bishops 
of the Helena and Great Falls dioceses 
also approved, and in some communities 
the parish priests became project leaders. 
At Dixon even the disinherited remnant 
of the Flathead Indian tribe was roused 
out of its lethargic despair and its in- 
grown distrust of all white men’s schemes. 
A group of instructors from the university 
went from community to community giv- 
ing four or six weeks’ courses in various 
subjects directly related to the everyday 
lives of the inhabitants. 

However, the Rockefeller grant was 
presently exhausted and the Legislature 
refused to include any funds for a con- 
tinuation of the “Montana Study” in its 
appropriation for the university, despite 
an eloquent appeal by the new chancel- 
lor, George A. Selky. But both within 
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Pin-Worms 
now can be 
beaten / 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S\PS!\for Pin Worms 


Natlonally advertised Card Ass’ts — sell 
only 100 — make up to $50! Complete line 
Xmas, Everydays, Wraps, Stationery. 
Also novel “Spang-l-ettes” and “Prize” 
Ass'ts; Notes; Name Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, 40 for $1 up. Up to 100% profit. 
Money back guarantee. Request “Prize”’ 
and Metallic Boxes on approval. 


| 30 FREE SAMPLES } 


CHILTON GREETINGS, 147 Essex St., 
Dept. P-32, Boston, Mass. 








WANTED 


Men and women to take sub- 
scriptions for PATHFINDER dur- 


ing spare time. For details send 


your name and address to 


PATHFINDER 


Department W-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled] on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today ai any 
drug store. 


CHRISTA 


Our box of 21 DeLuxe Christmas folders have appropriate 
Scripture Texts and meaningful sentiments that express 
TRUE CHRISTmas spirit. dd spiritual quatity to the 
Christmas season, Designs are artistically lithographed in 
seven beautifully tinted pastel colors. These Christ-honor- 
ing cards make people conscious that CHRISTmas is 
Christ’s birthday. Sell readily at $1. As Special Sample 
Offer we will mail these 21 folders plus box of beautiful 
all-occasion folders post-paid for $1. Groups raise funds, 
agents make money, selling our complete line of 30 
Assortments. Profit up to 100%. Write today! 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 15) Shepherdstown, Pa. | 
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the state and far beyond it, Poston insists, 
the ideas embodied in the “Montana 
Study” have taken firm root. 


Readers’ Choice 


Prejudice and the Press. By Frank 
Hughes. (Devin-Adair, New York: $6). A 
bitter, skillful, not always scrupulous 
polemic against the members, methods 
and findings of the celebrated Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press, sparked by 
University of Chicago’s Chancellor Robert 
B. Hutchins and publisher Henry Luce. 
The author, one of the staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, manages to prick his chosen 
adversaries at a good many vulnerable 
points. 

Tomboy. By Hal Ellson (Scribner, 
New York: $2.75). A grim, terse, rather 
frightening novel about adolescent gang 
life in New York. The heroine is the 
leader of a sort of girls’ auxiliary, but 
is as tough in her way as the toughest 
of the boys. The sociological and psy- 
chological accuracy of the story are 
vouched for in a preface by Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, a psychiatrist who is well 
known for his work among juvenile 
delinquents. 

The Ben Lilly Legend. By J. Frank 
Dobie (Little, Brown; Boston: $3.50). A 
collection of legendary incidents, some 
of them no doubt more or less related to 
truth, in the life of a celebrated bear-and- 
panther hunter who was reputed rarely to 
have slept indoors and never to have 
changed his clothes. 

The Angel. By William J. Blake 
(Doubleday; Garden City, New York: 
$3.50). A workmanlike, sometimes fasci- 
nating costume novel based upon the life 
of Alexander I of Russia. Manages to sur- 
vive inevitable comparison with Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace. 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete. By 
Osbert Lancaster. (Houghton, Mifflin; 
Boston: $2.25). An ingenious satire on 
modern civilization, in which the author, 
burlesquing the manner of antiquarian 
guidebooks, purports to trace the history 
of an English town over the course of 
several centuries. The author’s pictures 
are even more amusing than the text. 





Blake. No War and Peace, but good 
cloak and dagger. (SEE: Readers’) 


Soft Answer 


to your 
Hard Water Problems 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
water softeners 


Why endure the personal inconven- 
ience, hard work and constant expense 
caused by hard water? There’s a posi- 
tive, economical answer to your hard 
water problems — a Fairbanks-Morse 
softener! 
A Fairbanks-Morse softener practi- 
cally pays for itself in savings on pur- 
chases of soaps, chemical softeners, 
and detergents; on clothes and linen 
replacements; and on materials needed 
to refinish hard scrubbed surfaces. 

Fairbanks-Morse water softeners, in 
the De Luxe and the Automatic models, 
offer many mechanical advantages. See 


your 


Fairbanks-Morse dealer about 


having one installed now! If you don’t 
know where to find him, mail the 
coupon! 





FAIRBANKS-MorsE, 


@ name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


Where can I see a Fairbanks-Morse water 
softener (). Send me full description [_. 











SINK STOPPED UP? 





Just one tablespoon of Drano clears 
out clogged-up sink drains in a jiffy. 
It has a special churning, boiling 
action, 


Here’s a tip: Why not prevent drain 
trouble—by using Drano regularly? 
Keeps drains clear, clean, fast-run- 
ning. Saves plumbing bills. 





= eo Ae u > 
Danger! Sewer germs breed in that 
greasy, filthy muck in clogged-up 
drains . . . inches from where you pre- 
pare food and wash the family dishes! 





No liquid disinfectant can budge 
this germ-laden filth. It takes Drano 
to keep your sink sanitary. Use Drano 
once a week—every week! 


Available in Canada 
“vase: 
Drano. 
P. S. WON’T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 


THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1950, by The Drackett Co, 
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Bypaths 





Ex Marks the Spot 


I made a little purchase 
And now my teeth I gnash. 
I’ve learned, as other buyers, 
It’s excise—then ex-cash. 
—Richard Armour 
7 ° . 

Initiative and Referendum provide a 
handy way of gauging candidates for high 
office: A statesman will take the initiative 
while a politician is taking the referen- 
dum. 

a ° e 

About the only thing you can build 
now at the same old price is a castle in 
the air. 

o . ° 


Bypath: Lane with a humorous turn. 


Quips 

Einstein warns armament race 
threatens general annihilation. The only 
thing we have to fear from civilization is 
civilization —Miami Herald. 

e e a 

It looks a little as if Congress might 
not get around to passing tax-reduction 
legislation because Congressmen who are 
up for re-election in November want to 
get back home and tell the electorate that 
they are for tax reduction.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

J * — 

The cross-country Senate crime probe 
already has made stops in New York, 
Miami, New Orleans and St. Louis. What 
time does the train arrive in Kansas City? 
—TIndianapolis Star. 

7 . ° 

Reading the Maine Senator’s recent 
speech, we are made aware that Mrs. 
Smith also went to Washington. 

_ e ca 

In Russia the worker is a_labor- 
slaving device. 

e * - 

A rainmaker has been trying to give 
New York City’s reservoirs a flood trans- 
fusion. 





Boy Scouts make the best auto-driv- 
ing pupils—they’re used to good turns. 
e Sd ° 
Any politician on his mettle should 
realize there is no such thing as a stain- 
less steal. 
. . ° 
A lot of matters are being aired in 
Washington that ought to be fumigated! 
e e . 
Give some Congressmen enough rope 
and they'll tie up a bill in committee. 
° . . 
The one-arm bandit doesn’t carry a 
gun, but he packs an awful wallop on 
your wallet. 


e e o 


Money didn’t figure in the Fuchs 
treason, but Gold did. 





Forest for Pathfinder 
“In the old days when they set a spy on 
us, she wasn’t a bald atom-scientist.” 


Then there are those who complain 
that every time the Government shifts to 
the left the decimal points in the national 
debt move to the right. 

. ” * 

It begins to look as if Sen. McCarthy 

means to make a career of taking plot 


luck. 


Hopeful 


These days I think of war a lot, 
And pray there will not be one; 

I hope this postwar world is not 
Reverting to a pre-one! 


—Richard Wheeler 


= 


Stamaty for Pathfinder 


“I dread washday—it’s such a bore.” 


PATHFINDER 
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Glynn for Pathfinder 


“Let's change Flo, Pll look for snorkels 


and you'll look for flying saucers.” 


Washington parties are where cer- 

tain diplomats get rum and bored. 
. . . 

The Russians say the truth lies in 
Communist literature. It is about time 
they told us where they buried it. 

7. . . 

Too many laws seem to be fitted with 
false teeth. which can be taken out and 
soaked—along with the public they are 
supposed to protect. 

. . . 

There’s a Red Square in Moscow, but 

ne one has.ever found a square Red. 


Brief Essay on Free Speech 


In Russia 
They hush ya. 
— Richard Wheeler 
e - o 
Pub crawling: Ten barrooms a night. 
. o o 
The Government hopes some day to 
have everything under controls. 
. . o 
U.N. employees should be paid on a 
peace-work basis. 
° 7 e 
As fast as new caves are discovered, 
eggs mark the spot. 
e e e 
The voting machine is a decided im- 
provement over machine voting. 
. « 7 
The wise candidate will cultivate the 
farmers—but the foolish will only harrow 
them. 
i - 
Prosperity: Something created by 
hard working citizens for politicians to 
boast about. 


Cheers for Congress! 


How doth the sweltering Congressman 
Stay on and scan each pending bill 
When temperatures are shooting up 
Where Congress sits upon the Hill? 


Let’s give a vote of thanks to those 
Who. sizzling, make our changing laws, 
Emerging from their Turkish bath 

. elites 

With drafted article and clause. 


—L. Darcy 










Fést-Toasting makes the difference 
in. Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 





“We're a corn flakes cravin’ clan! 
And were we delighted when we discov- 
ered Post Toasties! 


“What a difference there is in corn flakes! 
Post Toasties are crisper, fresher, ever so 
much better!” 


“*Post-Toasting” makes the difference! 
This special process adds extra tenderness, 
extra flakiness, extra goodness! 

What's more, the new Trip-L-Wrap “Keep 
Fresh” Package brings you Post Toasties 
guaranteed fresh. Get Post Toasties from 
your grocer today. They’re one of the 
famous Post Cereals. 


Dorit say"Corn Flakes; say 


fost Toasties 


—the BETTER. Corn Flakes 








































GUARANTEED FRESH! 
(FA. 


Triple your — | { 4 Sealed 
money back i=. ; Bag 
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Overwrap 
























Wanted. 


More Men Like 


Mike ! 


—men who want to go places, 
and have plenty of the stuff it 
takes to gef there! 








ing places 


& 

Mike lived a lively American boyhood. 
An average student, a popular athlete, 
he finished high school in ’46, decided 
to start building a career in the Army. 





Careful studies of Mike’s personal apti- 
tudes led to his selection for technical 
training in tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles. He took to it like a duck to water! 





Finishing technical school as a Private, 
First Class, Mike progressed steadily in 
skill, efficiency and rank. Each year he 
took a 30-day vacation trip, with pay. 


chances. 
Sergeant. 


The young man of today who wants to get 
ahead can continue his education and start 
building a career at the same time, in the 
new U.S. Army. More than 200 courses 
of specialized training for many different 

career fields are taught in the various 
Army schools. Each man’s abilities are 










Mike could be any one of 
a thousand typical young 
career men who are go- 


Army. He could be you! 


Mike studied, worked, watched his 


and married his high school sweetheart. 


U. S. ARMY 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 








in today’s 


Now, only four years after enlisting, Mike 
is aSergeant, First Class, with an assured 
career ahead. He wouldn’t trade places, 
or future opportunities, with anybody! 


Finished his first “‘hitch’’ as a 
During leave he went home 


charted, to place him where he should de- 
velop rapidly. Working with career-minded 
young men like himself on the frontiers of 
military science, he can serve his country 
with true professional pride. Today’s U.S. 
Army is providing excellent career oppor- 
tunities for America’s finest young men. 





RECRUITING 





